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.* HIGHLIGHTS OF GROWTH AND PROGRESS we. 
i 
: 1945 1954 1955 
= New Life Insurance Sales $ 127,916,014 $ 337,639,565 $ 405,323,379 
= Average Size Policy $ 4,744 $ 7,518 $ 8,741 
= Percent of Total Sales on 
: Lives of Old Policyholders 31% 37% 40% 
= Amount of Sales on Lives of 
: Old Policyholders $ 40,226,541 $ 124,060,695 $ 160,828,618 
: Life Insurance in Force $1,381,547,564 $2,865,474,403 $3,123,345,685 
: Total Assets $ 591,110,377 $1,102,366,975 $1,188,653,256 
=  -Unassigned Funds (Surplus) $ 28,744,342 $ 58,451,076 $ 65,064,099 
= Dividends to Policyholders $ 7,060,000 $ 19,350,000 $ 21,950,000 
s Interest on Dividend Accumulations in 1956 — 3.15% 
= Interest on Optional Settlements in 1956 — 3.30% 
"Wiha cneistiiainsiteesaniauestinntunetatensiaetemneienmmineieNN Geabanecess eucvovcoccsssccueccoessoncacsceet™ 
F104 annuat sTateMeNT 
December 31, 1955 
OUR OBLIGATIONS (LIABILITIES): TO MEET OUR OBLIGATIONS WE HAVE (ASSETS): 
Ins. & Annuity Reserves ..............00.0...05. ....$ 814,611,094 Bonds ......... = ....$ 477,274,579 
Policy Proceeds, Dividends, and other Funds Stocks ............ 141,714,648 
Left with Company at Interest ..........00.00......... 189,391,861 Mortgages ........ 457,205,451 
Amount Reserved for 1956 Dividends Real Estat os 
to Policyholders ............ccccccc0000-- winmniinn ie Tee. 
Reserve for Options in Policies Not Home Office $ 2,866,832 
. og AERC Bane ONE? Se Ane eee 15,917,000 Investment Properties 26,198,812 29,065,644 
Security Valuation Reserve ......................00005. ; 33,964,557 Policy Loans ........ 40,134,971 10 
eee : 4,667,000 Cash in Banks . 17,591,575 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ............. Lignin te 14,537,513 Interest Due and Accrued Oe: 11,442,963 
Total Liabilities ........................$1,095,039,025 Premiums Deferred and in Course of 
. Collection and other Assets . st eae 14,223,425 So! 
Market Fluctuation and Investment ect iny 
Contingency Reserve .......... $28,550,132 Total Assets ......0..........0..........$1,188,653,256 os 
nenigend Feat ............ saeatead NOTE: Securities carried at $250,000 in the above state- 69 
Surplus to Policyholders ........-.0-..-.-.-- 93,614,231 ment are deposited with various public officials for pur- 1s 
eRe -ssesssesessseese $$1,188,653,256 poses required by law. ~ 
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Massachusetts Mutual sales at new 
all-time High Level in 1955 
Ordinary Life, New High Level . .« «© «© © © «© « $558,925,507 
Previous High Level, 1954 . . «© «© «© «© «© « « $438,076,750 
Increase over previous all-time high. . .« «© «+ « «+ $120,848,757 ROBERT L. WOODS, C.L.U. 





RICHARD J. KATZ, Rochester Agency, with 1955 sales of $3,523,500 was 
the leading producer for the year. 


LOS ANGELES AGENCY, John W. Yates and Robert L. Woods, C.L.U., 
General Agents, with 1955 sales of $30,533,424 led the field and topped 
by $8,718,148 its own 1954 record, the previous all-time high for any 
Massachusetts Mutual Agency. 


NEWARK AGENCY, Desmond J. Lizotte, General Agent, with January, 1955 
sales of $5,904,207, exceeded the largest amount previously sold by any 
Massachusetts Mutual agency in any one month. 





DESMOND J. LIZOTTE 





million-dollar 


top 
producers 


Sold $127,547,694, averag- 
ing $1,275,477 per man, 
compared with $106,430,- 
696 and $1,064,307 in 
1954. 





all-time 
record months 


Sales in each of the 12 months exceeded 
the records for the corresponding 
months in all past years. January sales 
of $64,474,745 topped by $20,831,137 
the previous record high for a single 
month set in January, 1954. 





producers 


Each of 81 representatives, includ- 
ing General Agents, placed over 
$1,000,000 Ordinary Life in the 
Massachusetts Mutual for a total of 
$116,065,442, compared with 58 
million-dollar producers and 
$77,627,793 in 1954. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE POLICYHOLDER’S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LET’S LOOK 
AT THE RECORD... 


Our “Annual Review of Life, Fire and Cas- 
ualty Insurance Stocks 1955” shows the indi- 


vidual market performance of 95 issues, for 


1955 vs. 1954. 


Copy available upon request 


WALTER C. GOREY CO. 


Russ Building 
SAN FRANciscOo, CALIFORNIA 


Telephone YUkon 6-2332 Teletype SF 1011 




















INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 


* A Copyrighted Sales Program 




















life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


%, Ch 
TOTAL INSURANCE "ear 


Month 1954 1955 1956 1955-1954 
January a F $2,626 $3,104 $3,742 21%, 
February seats 2,826 3,358 j 
March . eas 3,479 3,830 

April axtees 3,235 5,645** 

May ... Aer 3,338 3,641 

June .. = 3,189 4,026 

July . ; 3,202 3,588 

August , 2,993 3,674 

September . 3,005 3,746 

October .... 3,124 3,710 

November 10,325** 4,598 

December .. : 4,141 5,857 





Year aoe $45,483* $48,777** 


TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 


January $1,766 $2,214 $2,470 
February 1,878 2,204 
March 2,408 2,792 
April 2,215 2,516 
May 2,148 2,594 
June 2,221 2,759 
July . 2,058 2,424 
August 2,076 2,577 
September 2,000 2,362 
October 2,147 2,586 
November 2,307 2,765 
December 2,503 2,903 





Year . : $25,727* $30,696 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 


January $438 $516 $450 —13% 
February 538 544 
March 589 590 
April 562 540 
May . 596 607 
June . 543 570 
July . 510 528 
August 536 540 
September 525 561 
October 587 571 
November 546 549 
December 498 Sli 





Year $6,468 $6,627 


TOTAL GROUP SALES 


January $422 $374 $822t 120% 
February 410 610 
March 482 448 
April 458 2,589** 
May . 594 440 
June 425 697 
July . 634 636 
August 381 557 
September 480 823 
October . 390 553 
November 7,472** 1,284 
December 1,140 2,443 





Year . $13,288**  $11,454** 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Institute of Life Insurance. 


** These monthly figures include Federal Employees Group Life amounting 
to $6,738,000,000 in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to original 
1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 


Laue Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64,- 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. Wier? Ne 

PROTECTION THRU Zf / TITLE INSURANCE 
OS 

id Pri 5 VS 

Bid Price ok - as 8 ‘ 


Over-the-counter Market 


1956 Range Feb. 


Peieaisthici-Anados sn ucecdaaee Sete 


High Low 15, 1956 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 220 188 189 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. . , 143 122 126 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. a, % 102 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. . 530 463 475 
Continental Assurance Co. 190!/ 160 173 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. 95!/ 78 83 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. ‘ . 35% 30'/, 30'/, 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 122 114 116 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. . 1510 1350 1350 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. . 38 35 35 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 137 118 118 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. 467 429 442 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 92 85 85 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 101'/2 93 93 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 190 163 
Travelers Insurance Company 85!/, 71/4 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. 158 133 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. 76 70 


sales by states 


FLORIDA SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE OF INCREASE in 
ordinary life insurance sales in December with Nevada 
second and Arizona third, it is reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed sales by states and leading cities for December 
and the full year 1955. Countrywide, ordinary business 
increased 24% in December, compared with December, 
1954, while Florida sales gained 45%. In Nevada, 
December sales were 44% over a year ago and in 
Arizona, 40%. 

For the full year, with national ordinary sales up 20% 
from the year before, Nevada led with an increase of 
50%, with Vermont in second place, up 31% from the 
year before. 

Among the large cities, Detroit and Los Angeles were 
tied with the greatest rate of increase for December, 
with a gain of 38% each. Chicago and St. Louis were 
next, each up 22%. Detroit led for the full year with a 
gain of 31%. 


conventions ahead 


MARCH 


National Ass'n of Insurance Women, Region VII, J-Hawk 
Hotel, Topeka, Kansas; Region III, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, 
Georgia. 


National Ass'n of Insurance Women, Region V, Hotel Savoy, 
Des Moines, lowa; Region |, Hotel Statler, Hartford; Region 
Il, Chancellor Hotel, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


APRIL 
Examination Board, American College of Life Underwriters, 
Philadelphia. 

MAY 


7-9 LIAMA Agency Officers Round Table, Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, New York. 


7-9 Home Office Underwriters Ass'n, annual, Statler Hotel, 
Hartford. 


For March, 1956 





TITLE INSURANCE 


Our policies are available to you and your clients 
in the following states: 


ARKANSAS 
DELAWARE 


MISSISSIPPI 
NORTH CAROLINA 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SOUTH CAROLINA 
FLORIDA TENNESSEE 
GEORGIA TEXAS 
LOUISIANA UTAH 

MARYLAND VIRGINIA 

WEST VIRGINIA 


“@he 
TITLE GUARANTEE 
COMPANY 


TITLE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 

















Accident and Health 


is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&H line featuring such 
saleable contracts as a lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&H line plus these features: 


* COMPLETE SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 
* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Director of Agencies, 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For nearly half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
* Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

















costs MONEY 





Your wife looks lovely in her new coat — your 
youngsters are enjoying their toys — Christmas Gifts you were glad 
to give those nearest your heart . . . But, now those bills in your 
hand remind you that it costs money to provide pleasure for your 
loved ones. Happy in the knowledge of your ability to give them 
these things, think for a moment what they would. do were you 


not here to be their Santa Claus. Would there be enough money 


for a Merry Christmas? 


Pan-American’s “Tailor Made” Plans can 
be designed to provide additional funds at 
Christmas. The proper plan will assure you 
that Santa Claus will always visit your 
home bearing gifts for your wife and 
children, reminding them of their loving 
father. 

You will be glad your Pan-American 

Representative called—welcome him. 


Offering all forms of Life Insurance 
Group and Pension Plans 
“When someone’s counting on 


you ... You can count on life 
insurance.” 















Nearly half 
a century 
of service 
as one of 
the top 
6% of 

{ american 
mutual 
life 
insurance 
companies 


rol-labr-laal-leler-ia 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 
“Guardian of Your Tomorrow” 








PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


2400 Canal Street. Dept. PR 


Without obligation, please send me 
full information about your “Tailor 








New Orleans 19, La., U.S.A. Made” Plan. 
Name... 

Address re Date of Birth 
City ee 























In 
TIME 
and 


NEWSWEEK 


ads similar to this 
are appearing regular. 
ly to build prestige 
for, and to assist, our 


Representatives in 


their daily efforts. 
Each ad reaches mil. 


lions of persons who 


are prospects. 


This, coupled with 


our training, top-notch 
sales aids, and our 
Tailor-Made” policies, 
designed to meet indi- 
vidual needs, will make 
more money for you 


u nder 


PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT 


“Guardian of Your 
Tomorrow” applies to 
Pan-American’s Repre- 
sentatives as well as 


its Policyowners. 





President 


+ pata aes ey Ce ms Twp 8 


Eth ein o> 


Executive Vice-President 
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Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 
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new directors 





Baltimore Life (Md.): Dudley Shoemaker, Jr., Treasurer. 





Confederation Life (Canada): Alderic Laurendeau, mem- 
ber of the legal firm of Laurendeau and Laurendeau and 
George M. Black, Jr., president of Canadian Breweries 
Limited. 

















Equitable Life (lowa): W. A. Sheaffer, II, president of the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. 


Fidelity Mutual (Pa.): R. George Rincliffe, president of 
Philadelphia Electric Co., succeeded the late Horace P. 
Liversidge. 























Northwestern National (Minn.): John D. Ames, partner 
in Bacon, Whipple & Co., Chicago, Ill.; B. Franklin Hous- 
ton, vice-president and director of Dallas Union Securities 
Co.; and J. Fred Schoellkopf, Jr., director of First National 
Bank, Southland Corporation and Union Terminal Co., 
all of Dallas, Texas. 
































Provident L. & A. (Tenn.}: W. Ray Webb, vice-president. 








Southwest Indemnity and Life (Texas): Robert F. Hoard, 
vice-president. 














State Life (Ind.): Hiram D. Keehn, general counsel, and 
Walton M. Wheeler, Jr., vice-president and secretary of 
Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis pharmaceutical firm. 


United Life & Accident (N. H.}: Robert H. Reno, general 
counsel. 


























Woodmen of the World (Neb.): Jay O. Hollis, attorney 
and former head counsel. 



























HOTEL 

IN THE CENTER OF 
THE THEATRE AND 
SHOPPING DISTRICT 


FAMILY RATES 


Children Under 14 FREE! 


e 250 Rooms with Bath 

e Rates from $3.50 Single 
e Excellent Coffee Shop 

e Reasonable Prices 

e Air Conditioning 

e Fan in Every Room 

e Circulating Ice Water 


NEWEST HOTEL IN 


MEMPHIS 


MAIN and MONROE 
PHONE 8-6441 



















































































A SOUTHWEST HOTEL. 
TRADEMARK OF QUALITY 


FOR RESERVATIONS, CONTACT A. P. PICKENS, MGR. 











' Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


company developments 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments through- 
out the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted 
by the departments, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Licensed 
Alliance Insurance Company .... 


ae ..Dothan, Ala. 
American Family Life Insurance Company 


Se eee Birmingham, Ala. 


Admitted 
Government Employees Life Insurance Company .Washington, D. C, 
ARKANSAS Licensed 


Griffin-Leggett Burial Insurance Company . 
Trans-Continental Life and Accident Ins. Co. .. 
Admitted 
Continental Life Insurance Company ........ Fort Worth, Texas 
Financial Reserve Life Assur. Co. of America ..Joplin, Mo. 
First American Life !nsurance Company .....Houston, Texas 
National American Life Insurance Company Baton Rouge, La. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Nationwide Life Insurance Company ..Columbus, Ohio 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 

Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company Dallas, Texas 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. ........ New Haven, Conn. 


Union Labor Life Insurance Company New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO Admitted 
Independence Life and Accident Insurance Co. . 
International Fidelity Insurance Company .. 
Southland Life Insurance Company 


. .Louisville, Ky. 
cee ate Dallas, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 


GEORGIA Incorporated 

New Era Life Insurance Company Pars ..Atlanta, Ga. 

Peach State Life & Accident Insurance Co. Dublin, Ga. 
Licensed 

Cotton States Life & Health Insurance Co. .Atlanta, Ga. 

Georgia National Life Insurance Company Atlanta, Ga. 

United American Life Insurance Company Atlanta, Ga. 
Admitted 

Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Company ....Fort Wayne, 








ILLINOIS Admitted 


Life Insurance Company of America 
National Fidelity Life Insurance Company ... 


..Wilmington, Del. 
.Kansas City, Mo. 
. .Philadelphia, Pa. 

Denver, Colo. 


Security Life and Accident Company 


INDIANA Admitted 


American General Life Insurance Co. 


KANSAS Admitted 

All American Assurance Co. of Louisiana 
American General Life Insurance Company 
Farmers and Traders Life Insurance Co. ... 
Independence Life and Accident Ins. Co. 


Houston, Texas 


.Lafayette, La. 
..Houston, Texas 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
. Louisville, Ky. 


KENTUCKY Admitted 
Columbian National Life Insurance Company Boston, Mass 
LOUISIANA Licensed 


Acme National Life Inusrance Company 
Attakapas Life Insurance Company 
Continental Equity Life Insurance Co. 
Fidelity Standard Life Insurance Company 
Guardian National Life Insurance Company 
Gulf Union Life Insurance Company . 

Life Insurance Co. of Louisiana 

National American Life Insurance Company .. 
Southern General Life Insurance Company 
South States Life Insurance Company 
Traders Industrial Life Insurance Co. 
United Southern Lise Insurance Co. . 


Shreveport, La. 

.. Lafayette, La. 
Alexandria, La. 

. Baton Rouge, La. 
..New Orleans, La. 
..Baton Rouge, La. 
..New Orleans, La. 
.Baton Rouge, La. 
.Baton Rouge, La. 
Sati dt Shreveport, La. 
.... Lafayette, La. 
New Orleans, La. 


MARYLAND Incorporated 
First Federal Life Insurance Co. Baltimore, Md. 
Admitted 
Life Insurance Company of America ... ..Wilmington, Del. 
Examined 


Union Liberty Life Insurance Company ............ Baltimore, Md. 
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MICHIGAN Admitted 
National Bankers Life Insurance Company 
MISSISSIPPI Licensed 
Southeastern Life Insurance Company 
MISSOURI Licensed 
Cardinal Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 


All American Assurance Co. of Louisiana 
American General Life Insurance Company . 
Midland Empire Life Insurance Company 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company 


MONTANA Admitted 
Samaritan Life Insurance Company 
Southland Life Insurance Company 


NEBRASKA Admitted 
Family Life Insurance Company 
Examined 
Midwest Life Insurance Company 
NEVADA Admitted 


Matson Assurance Company 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
North American Life & Casualty Company 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Canada Life Assurance Company 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company 


Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Company 


OHIO Admitted 


American Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Florida 


Government Employees Life Insurance Co. 
Zurich Life Insurance Company ......... 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 


Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company 


Licensed 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Excelsior Insurance Company 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 


Nationwide Life Insurance Co. 


VERMONT Admitted 


North American Life & Casualty Company . 


Zurich Life Insurance Company ........ 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company 
Zurich Life Insurance Company ..... 


WASHINGTON Licensed 
Western Fidelity Life Company ..... 
Admitted 


Continental Life Insurance Company 


WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 


National Bankers Life Insurance Company 


National Old Line Life Insurance Company . 


Union Bankers Insurance Company 
Zurich Life Insurance Company 


WISCONSIN Admitted 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company 
Lafayette Life Insurance Company 


HAWAII 

Colorado Credit Life, Inc. . 
Coie Life & Casualty Insurance Co. 
Philippine American Life Insurance Co. 


Admitted 


ONTARIO Admitted 


Canadian Premier Life Insurance Company 


SASKATCHEWAN Admitted 


Canadian Premier Life Insurance Company ... 


For March, 1956 


Dallas, Texas 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
.Clayton, Mo. 

. Lafayette, La. 

. Houston, Texas 


Atchison, Kan. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Duluth, Minn. 
Dallas, Texas 


Seattle, Wash. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Toronto, Canada 
..Baltimore, Md. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Madison, Wisc. 


Miami, Fla. 
. .Washington, D. C. 
-New York, N. Y. 


.Allentown, Pa. 


.Columbia, S. C. 


Columbus, Ohio 


.Minneapolis, Minn. 


_...New York, N. Y. 


..Allentown, Pa. 
..Chicago, Ill. 
.Seattle, Wash. 

.Fort Worth, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Little Rock, Ark. 


; Dallas, Texas 
New York, N. Y. 


.Montclair, N. J. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


.Boulder, Colo. 


-. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Manila, P. 


..Winnipeg, Canada 


.Winnipeg, Canada 





to New Heights: 


Climbing 
NOW—WE ARE 
COMPLETELY MUTUALIZED 


Our Constant Aim: 
Greater Life Insurance Service 
To the Public 
Through a Strong and Rapidly 
Expanding Agency seegeana 
A fast growing, 
progressive company. 

A definite plan for advancement. 
A new and modern contract. 
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Write: G. Frank Clement, Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Snsuramce Company 


Home Office +» Roanoke, Virginia 
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GREAT-WEST LIFE 
records sol id gains 
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eIn Force Nears. $3 Billion 
eGroup Passes Billion Mark 
e Benefit Payments Highest Ever 


ees 
5 stru 
» not 
During the year 1955, the Great-West Life continued the ste 
pattern of growth and development that has characterized Atria 
its progress in recent years. Sales of insurance and annuities > un 
were $363,847,014. This figure included $25,992,900 in my 
additions to the Company’s share of the United States pfu 
Federal employees’ group plan, compared with $80,419,500 in Bx 
1954. New business produced by the Company’s sales Bw 
organization in Canada and the United States amounted to | 
$337,854,114, compared with the previous year’s total of si 
$312,599,204. i. 
740,000 policyholders in Canada and the United States Tr 
owned $2,965,006,141 of life insurance and annuity protection * 
with the Company at year end, an increase of $279,510,677 ’ 
in twelve months. Of the total amount, $1 billion was group. ‘ 
Group and individual Accident and Health premium income ss 
increased 10%, the combined total reaching $16,253,676. , 
Benefit payments were a record $48,510,463, of which 73% LE 
went to living policyholders. Provision has been made for I 
increased dividends to policyholders effective April 1, 1956. f 


Assets increased by $42,230,496 to $556,206,971. Net rate 
of interest earned on all invested assets was 4.02%. 


Contingency reserve and surplus have been increased by 
$3,418,735 and, together with capital, amount to $31,324,315. 


These results are a measure of the Company’s present stature 


and its ability to provide responsible stewardship and 
competent service in the future. 


Grear-Weser Lire 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA 

















eee For some period now the con- 
struction industry has been booming, 
not only in the construction of great 
numbers of new houses but in the 
amount of public works and indus- 
trial plant expansion that has been 


undertaken. These buildings are, to 
a great extent, purchased with the 
funds of investment concerns who 
are anxious to make available as 
much money as can safely be allowed 
to circulate among responsible bor- 
rowers. It is here that there may 
well be sounded a note of caution 
and that an adequate brake is needed. 
The Brake We Need and the func- 
tion of the mortgage investment 
banker in providing that brake are 
considered on page 18. 


ee° Most industries have spent 
large amounts of money to accumu- 
late considerable data on the num- 
ber of their customers and_ their 
feelings toward the products of the 
particular industry. The life insur- 
ance industry, working to a great 
extent through the Institute of Life 
Insurance, has compiled compre- 
hensive records of the number and 
type of policies sold, total premiums 
and total benefits. However it has 
not known what might be called the 
human statistics such as how many 
women are policyholders, how many 
men, how many farmers; and their 
reasons for owning or not owning 
insurance. To remedy this situation 
the Institute had a sample survey 
conducted to find out Who Owns 
Life Insurance and What Do People 
Think About It. Two reports on the 
type of questions asked and the in- 
formation developed by the survey 
are given on pages 20 and 21. 
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eee Puring the last few years there 
has been a vast increase in the vol- 
ume of accident and health insurance 
sold and, equally important, a change 
in the role of this form of protec- 
tion in our economic system. Such 
coverage has changed from a fringe 
to an essential element in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. In view 
of this growth it was to be expected 
that public interest in the industry 
would develop and that there would 
be some dissatisfactions expressed. 
However problems such as the can- 
cellability of policies, the demand 
for compulsory insurance and the 
Federal Trade Commission charges, 
while they are all important, may be 
considered as Growing Pains of an 
expanding industry. This viewpoint 
is interestingly expressed in the 
article on page 25. 


eee Picture a new accident and 
health insurance salesman, full of 
enthusiasm, happy in his chosen pro- 
fession and diligent in his efforts. 
After considerable hard work and 
attendant rebuffs, he has obtained an 
application from his prospect. Now 
picture that salesman when he re- 
ceives a memo from the home office 
underwriter that the man does not 
meet the company’s underwriting 
standards and the application is re- 
jected. On page 33, an author gives 
The Fieldman’s Approach to that 
problem and makes some interesting 
suggestions as to how it can be met. 


eee As in the United States, the 
amount of insurance in force, the 
sale of new policies and the amount 
of benefits paid by Canadian com- 
panies have all been setting new rec- 
ords. Similarly, as the year closed, 





our northern neighbors were looking 
to the future with confidence and 
optimism. On page 39 we are pub- 
lishing the Year-End Statement of 
the president of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association re- 
capitulating the accomplishments of 
the past vear in that country. 


ee° During the last several years 
there has been increasing pressure 
on company management to take 
some step toward the installation of 
electronic data processing equip- 
ment. While the machines represent 
a large investment, their use will 
result in more than equal savings. 
stemming not only from increased 
office efficiency but also from greater 
management efficiency. However 
the change over in method of data 
processing is accompanied by nu- 
merous problems and requires care 
and prolonged study and planning. 
A New Technique on page 53 ex- 
plores the entire subject, indicates 
what some of the problems are and 
suggests how they may be attacked. 
eee As is common with an ex- 
tended controversy, the one over 
variable annuities has reached the 
point where extreme arguments are 
being heard from both sides. It may 
be helpful to all to consider both 
the pros and the cons dispassionately 
and without prejudice. The article 
on page 70 lists the five main ad- 
vantages and benefits of such a 
contract along with five possible 
dangers and disadvantages. It treats 
of principles and avoids, as much as 
possible, the technicalities and quali- 
fications that tend to befog the cen- 
tral issues. Appropriately enough. 
we have entitled it, 4 Calm View. 
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> Career Course. 
€& 


Advanced Training -- Advanced Business Insurance and 
@ Tax Course. Home Office School and Field Clinics. 


4. C. L. U. Participation. 


5 - Leaders Seminars and Regional Meetings. 
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Etna Life’s Training Program is a complete comprehensive 
course for new men in the business. It is a planned pro- 
gram, proven over the years by the sales success of tna 
| Life representatives. While the formal training takes up to 
| geven years to complete (including C. L. U. preparation), it 
is broken down basically into five different, vitally important 
steps . . . each a separate entity in a practical, field-tested 
. plan. The first two years cover all phases of basic and ad- 


press 


see ve 


vanced underwriting. 
| The first step is tna Life’s Basic Estate Control Plan 
* School, designed to form a firm foundation for future success. 


At Aina Life's Home Office Basic Estate Control Plan School, you will find a 
group of young men with similar likes and common interests. The curriculum 
covers a number of subjects important to the new man's future progress and 
success. Lively discussion periods, student practice and rehearsal sessions 
make the eight-hour day seem too short. At night, there are home assignments. 


tna Life’s Basic ECP School Course Leads to Selling Success 


This school, conducted in Hartford by expert instructors, 
who have themselves been successful as insurance salesmen, 
runs a full four weeks. Attna Life feels this length of time is 
necessary to properly ground the new man in life insurance 
fundamentals, sales procedures and the Company’s Estate 
Control Plan. So at the very outset of his career, the tna 
Life representative is given the professional selling plans and 
an adequate background to enable him to call upon select 
prospects. The splendid sales results attained by Basic 
ECP School graduates is tangible evidence of the excellence 
of 4tna Life’s first training step. 








It's not all work at Atna Life’s Basic ECP School. 
has several hours set aside for recreational pursuits. He can use the company 
squash courts and bowling alleys. Seasonal outdoor sports are also enjoyed. 
In these sessions he gets the opportunity to meet informally and exchange ideas 
with men from all over the country. 


The new representative 








The Basic ECP School curriculum is centered around Atna 
life's Estate Control Plan, proven through 20 years exper- 
ience to be the most effective life insurance programming 
plan available today. The plan is simple, modern, logical. 
Using it, the Atna Life salesman raises his sights, makes 


larger sales to more affluent clients. He offers them com- with a solid f 





A certificate of achievement is awarded the representative 
vpon completion of the Atna Life Basic ECP Course. 


dati 





Atna Life Basic Estate Control Plan 
School graduates win the right to 
wear this silver key. It is awarded 
Now when certain set production and 
in fund \ 





petent advice and helps tie them to him for a lifetime of 
insurance counsel. 


Atna Trains for Success! 





dures he is ready to embark on his Career Course training. 


AE TNA LIFE 


and sales proce- activity requirements are met through 


the use of the Estate Control Plan. 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 





1955 achievements assure 


New Low Premiums 


The scale of premiums for new life insurance 
policies was reduced during the year, thus in- 
creasing the insurance coverage which can be 
established for a given premium. This is in line 
with the Company’s long-standing policy of furn- 
ishing maximum insurance protection for the 
premium dollar. At the same time, the new pol- 
icies were modernized; they continue to offer un- 
usual flexibility. 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
The Company’s growing service to its clients is 
indicated by the rapidly increasing payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries which, during 
the year, totalled $7,559,030—15% more than 
the previous year. 


Growth in Insurance 


Record sales of new life insurance, totalling 
$58,111,477, resulted in the largest growth of 


: We 





insurance during any year in the Company’s his- 
tory. The increase for the year was $31,185,341, 
which brought total insurance which was in force 
to $357,409,368, an increase of 10% for 1955. 


Larger Average Policy 


The appeal of Continental American contracts to 
larger buyers of insurance is shown by the in- 
crease in the average new policy sold which, in 
1955, was $12,225. In fact, since the new lower 
premiums became effective in October, 1955, 
84% of all new insurance was in amounts of 
$10,000 or more. 


Financial Strength 


The traditionally strong surplus position of the 
Company was maintained during the year. Assets 
exceed liabilities, except capital funds, by 9.3% 
—an extra margin of safety which ranks Conti- 
nental American high among the leading life 
insurance companies. 





48th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1955 





ASSETS 


Bonds: U. S. Government 
Canadian Government 
and Provincial 
State, County and 
Municipal 


$18,298,934.92 
498,549.82 


223,520.41 
15,892,527.07 

303,218.98 a 

Industrial 1,556,947.16 1.7 

Total Bonds $36,773,698.36 40.9% 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 1,473,585.00 1.6 
Common Stocks 325,550.00 4 
First Mortgage Loans 43,151,197.20 48.0 
Home Office Property 615,368.57 7 
Loans to Policyholders 4,289,773.25 48 
Premiums Due and Deferred .... 1,408,524.00 1.6 
Cash and Bank Deposits 1,786,569.45 2.0 


$89,824,265.83 100.0% 


Railroad 








LIABILITIES 


Insurance and Annuity Reserves 
The amount which with interest and future 
premiums will pay all future benefits as 
they mature. 


Claim Reserve 
For claims not yet completed or reported. 


Prepaid Premiums and Interest 
Policy Dividends Payable in 1956 
Employees Retirement Fund 
Contingency Reserves Required by Law. . 
Accrued Taxes Payable in 1956 343,000.00 
All Other Liabilities 235,102.92 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL. . $82,156,107.32 
Capital Stock $ 1,304,700.00 


Voluntary Contingency 
Reserves 


Surplus 


$76,739,505.00 


395,390.66 


2,031 ,372.74 
1,192,235.00 
726,591.00 
492,910.00 


5,363,458.51 7,668,158.51 


$89,824,265.83 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Some Questions 


Worth Considering 


OMETIMES IT IS DIFFICULT to see the forest for the 
icons. In the scramble for low net cost with Special, 
high minimum policies, this seems to be happening. 
The selling of life insurance is not a simple merchandis- 
ing problem, and the total volume of sales in the next 
few months is not all that companies need to concern 
themselves with. 


The Reason For 


The explanation of why higher minimum policies are 
offered is a good one, That is, the buyer of a larger 
policy is entitled to a lower price because it costs less 
to put his policy on the books. The practical reason why 
Specials have been introduced in large numbers is that 
competition became so acute on price that some com- 
panies wished to make a better showing on larger policies 
which they could offer, especially to business men, 
whether for business or personal coverage. 

Opponents of Specials pointed out several things. 
First, the same competition which has induced Special 
policies in quantities, they said, would lead to higher 
and higher minimums. This is happening. Minimums 
of $20,000 and $25,000 are coming along, and just the 
other day someone phoned to ask if it is true that there 
is a policy with $100,000 minimum. 

Another doubt expressed about Specials was whether 
it was fair to the agent or to the institution of life 
insurance to pay a lower commission rate on a policy of 
$10,000 face amount than on one for $1,000, $6,000, 
or $9,000, as some companies are doing. This is a 
debatable point, with something to be said for both sides. 
On the face of it, however, it looked as if lower com- 
mission rates worked against the strong, career agency 
force all the industry supposedly wants. 


Other Questions 


Several questions regarding public relations were 
raised. Three of these which deserved a hearing were: 
{ 1. If Specials are right for larger buyers of whole 
life insurance, why are they not more often offered to 
buyers of large limited pay, endowment, and term 
contracts? And, similarly, if the buyer of a $10,000 
policy is entitled to a lower rate, how about the buyer 
of $20,000 or more? The insurance business has mulled 
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this over and some companies are moving toward a 
sliding scale of premiums for varieties of contracts. 
Others evidently believe that circumstances warrant 
special rates only for whole life. 


Costs to Smaller Buyers 


{| 2. By awarding lower premium rates to larger buyers, 
according to another point made, costs to smaller buyers 
would necessarily be proportionately larger than they 
would otherwise be. There are many more buyers of 
small policies than of large ones, and this can have a 
bad public relations result, said opponents of Specials. 
This theory collides head on with the principle that each 
class of the business should carry its own load and that 
because of this Special premiums for large policies are 
more equitable than uniform per—$1,000 rates. Insur- 
ance departments, supposedly protectors of the small 
and large insurance buyer both, seem to believe that 
equity justifies Specials because of lower selling and 
issue cost. Some people still feel, however, that a real 
public relations problem exists. They say that relaxation 
of concentration of selling to small policyholders in the 
past has tended to encourage larger Social Security 
income benefits and can continue to do so in the future. 
There has, however, been no adverse public (as opposed 
to insurance) reaction to Specials. 


Merchandising Methods 


§ 3. A third public relations consideration was mer- 
chandising methods. Life insurance is not like other 
commodities. Attempts to merchandise it in the same 
way have led to forceful reminders that life insurance 
is a different product and that the insurance industry, 
whether selling life or accident and health, is so imbued 
with the public interest that it cannot merchandise by 
means which would be considered more than ethical in 
other kinds of selling. 

In the case of Specials the public, vague on such a 
technical business as insurance, suddenly began reading 
advertisements elevating the involved matter of cost 
to prime importance. This promotion, further, was 
necessarily based on projected cost because of the new- 
ness of the contracts. The best basis for determining 

(Continued on the next page) 





SOME QUESTIONS—Continued 


cost has never been decided in the insurance industry 
itself. Cost advertising has declined, but the promotion 
of insurance based on cost projections is still proceeding 
at a hot pace in direct mail. 


A Good Development 


It seems to us that the insurance business—those parts 
of it which have embraced Specials—are standing on 
stronger ground when they offer Specials or graded 
premiums across the board than they do when they 
offer only whole life in Special form. It seems further 
that the industry should seriously consider getting 
statutory maximums on the Specials race; that is, the 
higher minimum policy might well be a $25,000 mini- 
mum contract, with say, $30,000 and $50,000 minimums 
barred. We should like to suggest, too, that a serious 
study be made of the effect on agency development and 
morale of lower rate commissions on Special contracts. 

A potential field of trouble should be explored. In 
number of policyholders and number of contracts the 
below-$10,000 far exceed those $10,000 and above. The 
average policy sold is between $4,000 and $5,000. We 
suggest that companies having no gradation in premium 
between $1,000 and $10,000 consider introducing a 
gradation at $5,000. 


More Study 


If lower acquisition expense, such as commissions, 
clerical cost, examination, etc., dictates lower premiums 
and lower net cost for the Specials, should other expense 
be allocated to the particular class of policies, or even 
the particular pclicies, which incur it? lor example, as 
a class Special policies should be expected to require 
more complicated settlement option agreements than 
small contracts. The question arises as to whether this 
expense is significant enough to warrant reimbursement, 
perhaps on a fee or some similar basis. The objection 
may be raised that Specials are often used for business 
insurance and are paid in a lump sum. The fact remains 
that the proceeds ultimately find their way to the 
insured’s natural beneficiaries in most cases. These 
widows and children have the same need for income that 
they would have if the insurance had been personal 
instead of business protection. Some companies have 
already found ways to give such ultimate beneficiaries 
income instead of a lump sum and others will do so. 

This relatively brief discussion does not exhaust the 
pros and cons of Specials. It is not intended to do so. 
Specials are here to stay, and the industry is accepting 
them. Since that is the case, the development of across- 
the-board premium reductions for other classes of 
policies is a logical and equitable development. There 
remain problems of public relations and effective ad- 
ministration which require solution, and we urge the 
companies to give some thought to them. 


company changes 


N OUR FEBRUARY ISSUE we pub- 

lished a compilation of company 
changes, including new companies 
formed, during 1955. Since the time 
that list was made up, additional 
information has been received by us. 
The pertinent information on a num- 
ber of additional new companies 
formed follows which will complete 
the February list. 


Acme National Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Shreveport, La.: Licensed Decem- 
ber 22 with $100,000 capital and $25,000 
surplus. 

American Universal Life Insurance 
Company, Clayton, Mo.: Licensed Sep- 
tember 22 as a stipulated premium com- 
pany with $25,000 capital and $25,000 
surplus. 

Attakapas Life Insurance Company, 
Lafayette, La.: Licensed August 17 with 
$15,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

Cardinal Life Insurance Company, 
Clayton, Mo.: Licensed December 16 with 
$100,000 capital and a similar amount of 
surplus. 

Cotton States Life & Health Insurance 
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Company, Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed Decem- 
ber 22 with $150,000 capital and $132,012 
surplus. 

Equity Life Insurance Company, An- 
dalusia, Ala.: Licensed October 12 with 
$150,000 capital and $300,000 surplus. 

Excelsior Insurance Company, Colum- 
bia, S. C.: Licensed December 28 with 


. $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 


Fidelity Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, La.: Licensed No- 
vember 28 with $15,000 capital and $15,000 
surplus. 

Georgia National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed December 6 
with $120,530 capital and $262,738 surplus. 

Globe Life Insurance Company of 
Alabama, Montgomery, Ala.: Licensed 
June 15. 

Guaranty Burial & Life Insurance 
Company, Blytheville, Ark.: Licensed 
August 2 as a stipulated premium com- 
pany with $10,000 capital and $69,000 sur- 
plus. 

Guardian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La.: Licensed June 
16 with $15,000 capital and $15,000 sur- 


us. 

Mid-South Life Insurance Company, 
Montgomery, Ala.: Licensed April 1 with 
$150,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

National American Life Insurance 





Company, Baton Rouge, La.: Licensed 
July 7 with $100,000 capital and $25,000 
surplus. 

Old American Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, Birmingham, Ala.: Li- 
censed May 2 under mutual aid laws 
with $26,000 capital and $26,000 surplus. 

Old Colony Life Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Miss.: Licensed January 28 with 
$50,000 capital and $5,000 surplus. 

South States Life Insurance Company, 
Shreveport, La.: Licensed July 1 with 
$100,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Southern General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, La.: Licensed No- 
vember 10 with $22,500 capital and $15,- 
000 surplus. 

Southern Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla.: Licensed 
May 20 with $100,070 capital and a 
similat amount of surplus. 

Traders Industrial Life Insurance 
Company, Lafayette, La.: Licensed July 
with $15,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

United Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La.: Licensed August 
ngs $100,000 capital and $25,000 sur- 
plus. 

Western Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash.: Licensed November 
= with $226,500 capital and $132,000 sur- 
plus. 


Best’s Life News 
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the and fifty new legal reserve life insurance companies year (366) represented nearly one-third of the country’s 
‘hese have been formed in the United States, about one-half total. Next largest growth was recorded by Alabama 
that being established in the year 1955 alone. The tremen- with a net addition of twenty-six companies, followed 
sonal dous growth during this three-year period raised the by Arizona (eighteen), Louisiana (sixteen), and Indiana 
have total number of companies by more than 50%, from 732 (fourteen). In all, thirty-six states and the District of 
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The Brake 


GEORGE W. WARNECKE 
President 
George W. Warnecke & Co., Inc. 


CLUE TO THE STATE OF our 
F Soest economy in years to 
come may be found in the present 
housing boom. The home building 
situation is healthy but it is a state 
of well-being that may lead to finan- 
cial obesity and heart failure in 
this area of construction if the pa- 
tient does not undergo periodic 
checkups. 

The clue, then, is this: Along 
with the housing boom—which we 
all hope will not become a bust— 
there is a growth in public works 
and industrial plant expansion which, 
according to our estimates and those 
of builders and government econ- 
omists, indicate that new heights 
will be reached in at least these 
two fields of construction in the 
next decade. 

This is all to the good and is 
more a cause for rejoicing than 
alarm. Manufacturers, industrialists, 
sales executives, plant managers and 
boards of directors can be depended 
upon, for the most part, to con- 
template plant expansion only when 
an upward sales curve would seem 
to give promise of larger and larger 
profits. Then too, Federal, state and 
local government and school officials 
view the possible expansion of pub- 
lic-owned facilities with an eye to 
the taxpayer’s pocketbook. 

In other words, expansion is the 
American way, the rate of expan- 
sion governed to some extent by 
the dictates of a growing demand 
for consumer goods and the recre- 
ational, educational, health and other 
needs of a burgeoning population. 

But there is one word which 
should occupy a prominent place 
near the famous “think” placards of 
1.B.M.’s Watson and that word 
is “caution.” America, with its 
tremendous ambition, imagination, 
technological know-how and desire 
to lead the world in every possible 
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We Need 


way, is like a huge fly-wheel with 
an inadequate brake. Inertia, which 
according to physics is the tendency 
of a body to remain in motion as 
well as at rest, operates on the 
American economy in the former 
manner and the momentum it gains 
is often likely to outstrip the speed 
of production’s slower gears. 

This is not so apt to be true in 
the field of public works as in man- 
ufacturing and distribution. But 
even the need for new municipal 
buildings, hospitals, playgrounds, 
schools and other public-owned 
physical plants must be met with 
measures which are __ financially 
sound. Buildings are made of con- 
crete, glass and steel but these 
materials usually are purchased with 
funds from investment concerns who 
are anxious to aid the national 
economy by making available as 
much money as can safely be al- 
lowed to circulate among responsible 
borrowers. 

It is here that the flywheel of 
construction expansion tends to 
reach the excessive speeds which 
often cannot be lessened before the 
national economy is seriously under- 
mined. As we said earlier, an ade- 
quate brake is needed, a_ check 
against an expansion which outruns 
the demand for consumer products 
and the solvency of government in- 
stitutions. 

Where is this brake to be found? 
Too often, there is none. True, 
construction expansion inevitably 
slows down of its own accord when 
the demand for plant and building 
facilities diminishes but often it 
maintains its speed beyond the point 
where consumer sales or the credit 
of a municipality or state can take 
up the slack. Business men some- 
times are a little dazzled by an 
upward surge of sales and school 
trustees, for example, sometimes 
envision music rooms and oversized 
athletic fields when actually their 
borrowing power is barely adequate 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Brake We Need—Continued 


to provide a sufficient number of 
classrooms. 

We repeat, where is this brake to 
be found, where are lenders and 
borrowers to get the expert opinion 
they need to guide their decisions 
on ‘how much to spend for expan- 
sion, how much to borrow and how 
much to make available for private 
and public construction ? 

It is to be found among mort- 
gage investment bankers with long 


experience in industrial and public 


works expansion loans. Research 
into the possible choices of sites, 
competent attention to labor supply, 
utilities, transportation, land values 
and taxation, the possibilities of 
future expansion and the correlation 
of these data are of increasing im- 
portance in the field of mortgage 
banking. Workmanlike appraisals 
are, of course, mandatory. 

There are other questions that 
must be answered before plans to 
build can be executed. Elements of 
architecture, construction and ma- 
terials handling are engineering 
problems that demand an intimate 
knowledge of a particular industry. 
Not only are there differences be- 
tween industries, but between com- 
panies in the same industry. Operat- 
ing policies must be analyzed and 
thoroughly understood before plant 
expansion can advance efficiently. 

Another and equally complex set 
of questions arises in the field of 
finance. Money sources are never 
stable, which results in a situation 
where intensive study must be given 
to the best financing arrangements 
that can be achieved for a specific 


} plant development program. 


One of the questions arising in 
the field of financing a new building 
is, obviously, where is the money 


to come from? “Easy” and “tight” 
F money are 


words tossed about 


| lightly by bankers and_ financiers. 


But each is at best a generalization 


} which often does not apply to a 


local situation even though it may 
indicate the availability of money 
on a national scale. 

We often find that small, local 
banks do not know where invest- 
ment money can be obtained. An 
industry located in a suburban or 
semi-rural area usually wishes to 
help non-competitive neighbors for 
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the very good reason that what helps 
one business helps another in a given 
area. An industry thus located will 
often apply to the president of the 
local bank for a large expansion 
loan. The bank, because it does not 
wish to invest such a large sum, 
or because the amount requested 
exceeds the 10% of its capital and 
surplus established by law, will not 
be able to make the money available. 





Residential Construction 


The prospects for residential con- 
struction and mortgage financing in 
1956 appear excellent, provided fed- 
eral credit restrictions are no more 
severe than they are at the present 
time, Lindell Peterson, president, 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America and president, Chicago 
Mortgage Investment Company, said 
in a year-end statement. 

“Nineteen fifty-six will not be quite 
the year, volume-wise, that 1955 has 
been, but it will be a highly satisfac- 
tory one measured by the business 
done in almost any previous year," he 
said. “New housing starts can be 
expected to decline some, possibly 
from the more than 1,300,000 of 1955 
to around 1,100,000. This is still more 
than the rate of new family formation 
but we are going through a rapidly- 
changing pattern in housing, with be- 
low-standard construction being taken 
from the market and people generally 
becoming better housed than ever 
before in our history. 

“As to the availability of mortgage 
funds upon which new construction 
largely depends, a prediction for 1956 
rests upon more certain ground. There 
will be ample funds for all necessary 
mortgage financing in 1956. The cost 
of financing will be slightly higher 
than it was in early 1955, but it is 
not likely to go much above the level 
of today. Investors in their choice of 
real estate loans will be somewhat 
more selective than they have been in 
recent years but they will have ample 
funds to meet all legitimate needs. 

“The life insurance companies alone 
probably will invest about the same 
amount in mortgage loans as they did 
in 1955, or a total of around $6 and a 
half billion. Their forward commit- 
ments for 1956 indicate that they 
anticipate a continuation of our pres- 
ent growth. Basically, the outlook for 
residential construction and mortgage 
financing is the outlook for the gen- 
eral economy—and that appears to 
be excellent." 











The officers of the firm desiring 
the loan then are faced with a 
problem which is for them anything 
but routine—finding an investor. 
Sometimes this is done by word of 
mouth; a vice-president will call 
up a friend who knows an executive 
in an insurance company, inquiries 
are made at the country club; letters 
are written, 


Sometimes an investor is found 
and the expansion plans are for- 
warded. But the successful negotia- 
tion of the loan does not insure the 
success of the expansion project if 
the whole situation has been handled 
in a_ sketchy, catch-as-catch-can 
manner. The expert opinion so nec- 
essary to the negotiation of a loan 
which will result in the best plant 
facilities for the manufacturer and 
the best risk for the lender is sadly 
lacking. 

Perhaps it will be found after 
consulting a mortgage banker that 
a lease-back arrangement with its 
many advantages will result in an 
industry’s being able to retain work- 
ing capital for new merchandising, 
distribution and sales programs. 

The lease-back arrangement elim- 
inates the need for a large capital 
construction investment; there is a 
100% tax deduction on rental pay- 
ments; monthly costs are fixed; 
there is less management supervision 
of the physical plant; obsolescence 
and replacement costs are minimized. 
Then too, a close liaison is main- 
tained between the owner-builder 
and the tenant, an advantage for 
the lessee because the lessor is as 
vitally interested in the quality and 
efficiency of the structure as is the 
future occupant or tenant. 

But whatever is desired on the 
part of the industry, self-ownership 
of the plant or a leasing arrange- 
ment, there are obvious benefits to 
a company which places the full 
responsibility of delivering the com- 
plete plant package in the hands of 
one organization. 

If a loan is placed through a 
mortgage banker with outstanding 
experience he is available to make 
the proper investigations which will 
protect both lender and borrower. 
It is the mortgage investment firm 
with operations and clients reaching 
across the entire nation who is able, 
as a result of investigations being 
made constantly for other clients, to 
acquaint the parties to a new nego- 
tiation with the pertinent conditions 
in the area where the proposed con- 
struction would be located. 

These, then, are some of the many 
factors to be considered when plant 
expansion is to be financed with 
borrowed funds. No longer is it 
merely a question of obtaining the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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VIRGINIA T. HOLRAN 


Director, Division of Statistics and 
Research, Institute of Life Insurance 


N SPITE OF THE GREAT VOLUME 
| statistics we have on life insur- 
ance, there are some simple ques- 
tions we have never been able to 
answer: How many women own it? 
How many men? How many 
farmers? How many of any group? 


These questions may seem simple 
to those who generally assume that 
in this day and age most businesses 
know how many customers they 
have. But by and large, people who 
own life insurance usually own more 
than one policy—sometimes many. 
And very often in several different 
companies. So that to eliminate 
duplication on a nationwide basis 
from individual company records 
alone has been, for all practical pur- 
poses, impossible, and to obtain ac- 
curate unduplicated information 
about the characteristics of the pol- 
icyholders—such as age, sex and oc- 
cupation—has been out of the ques- 
tion. As for finding out what people 
think about life insurance, it goes 
without saying that the usual com- 
pany records do not include such 
information. 


Our whole emphasis, over the 
years, on collecting life insurance 
statistics has been how much, rather 
than who. We know all about how 
many policies and what kind people 
buy. We know how much they 
spend for insurance (in total). We 
know what they get back in benefits 
(in total) and, of course, we know 
how the companies invest the money, 
what they earn on it and what the 
reserves are. In fact, it has always 
been easier to get statistics on finan- 
cial operations than on personal op- 
erations for the simple reason that 
financial statements are universal 
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Who Owns L fens 
What Do Peop\{l! 


and can be obtained and tabulated 
fairly easily. 


But, from a public relations point 
of view, it is the people, the in- 
dividual men, women and children 
who do or should own life insurance 
who represent our real target. We 
are continually bombarded for in- 
formation that would help humanize 
life insurance. Writers could do 
stories about farmers and their life 
insurance, about industrial workers 
and their protection, about what in- 
come and education have to do with 
life insurance ownership. 


Since the start of the Institute, we 
have considered the possibility of 
having a nation-wide sample-survey 
made by an outside research or- 
ganization to find out some of the 
things we want to know about the 
people who own life insurance. In 
1947, the Federal Reserve Board 
began an annual Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances in which they asked 
families across the country all kinds 
of questions about their financial 
situations—income, debt, ownership 
of homes, cars and other items, and 
buying expectations. 


Special Tabulations 


In the course of finding out about 
the net worth of a family they asked 
about ownership of life insurance 
and amounts put into premiums. 
For the next eight years we con- 
tracted with the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Mich- 
igan—the organization conducting 
the Federal Reserve Board Study 
each year—to make, for the Insti- 
tute, some special tabulations of 
these life insurance questions. 
These reports gave us for the first 
time a body of reliable data on the 
incidence of family ownership of 
life insurance in this country by 


family characteristics such as age 
of head of the family, occupation of 
family head, family income, educa- 
tion of family head and size of fam- 
ily. 

This was the source of the state- 
ment “Four out of five American 
families are insured” and a great 
deal of valuable information was ob- 
tained over the years from these 
surveys. In fact, if we had not had 
this information, we would have had 
to conduct a survey on our own be- 
fore now. From our point of view 
there were two drawbacks—it was 
all on a spending unit or family 
basis and it covered all types of life 
insurance combined—legal reserve, 
fraternal, veterans insurance and as- 
sessment. Furthermore, the life in- 
surance questions have not been in- 
cluded since the 1954 survey so that 
even this family information is no 
longer being tabulated. 

As for the number of individual 
policyholders in legal reserve life in- 
surance companies: for a_ good 
many years, the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America made an esti- 
mate of this number each year. This 
estimate was based on reports from 
the companies who could eliminate 
duplication among their own pol- 
icyholders, with an extra allowance 
for duplication between companies. 
The number was a grand total and 
could not be broken down in any 
way. This series has served as a 
guide to the basic coverage of life 
insurance in the U. S., but for sev- 
eral years now, other evidence has 
indicated that the figure has been 
too low. Last year the Association 
requested the Institute to take over 
this series and carry out the work 
necessary to keep it up to date each 
year. 

Early this year, therefore, with 
the family information no longer 
available, and with our new respon- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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unk About It? 


ALBERT |. HERMALIN 
Assistant Director, Division of Sta- 
tistics and Research, Institute of Life 

Insurance 


F THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LIFE 
cane business had to be re- 
duced to a single figure, the number 
of policyholders well qualifies as the 
likely representative. No other 
statistic shows at one and the same 
time, the importance, the size and 
the broad basis of our business. It 
is unfortunate that such a_ vital 
figure should be so difficult to meas- 
ure, but such has been the case. It 
is appropriate then to turn our at- 
tention first to this all-important 
measure. How many people in the 
United States own commercial legal 
reserve life insurance ? One hundred 
three million, according to the In- 
stitute’s latest survey. 

The estimate for 1954, based on 
company data available at that time 
was ninety-three million. A con- 
tinuation of that series would prob- 
ably have produced a figure of 
ninety-six million for 1955. The 
difference between ninety-six mil- 
lion and one hundred three million 
may be taken as a rough measure of 
the difficulties which beset the cal- 
culation of this figure with the data 
and the techniques available before 
this survey was undertaken. In the 
near future, we plan, with the aid of 
a few available benchmarks, to at 
least partially reconstruct the his- 
torical series of the number of 
policyholders. 

The Institute’s survey was of the 
probability sampling type which in- 
sures that a representative sample 
is obtained and which permits the 
calculation of sampling errors. The 
sample consisted of a cross section 


of people living in private dwellings 


in all parts of the United States— 
Interviews were actually taken in 
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thirty-four states and the District of 
Columbia. The size of the sample 
was set at four thousand dwelling 
units, with two thousand interviews 
in May and June of last year, and 
two thousand in September and 
October. These four thousand dwell- 
ing units have supplied data on the 
life insurance ownership of approx- 
imately fourteen thousand individ- 
uals. The characteristics of the 
people included in the sample turned 
out to be in close agreement with 
Bureau of the Census data for the 
total population. 

Sample surveys do not yield exact 
data. However, if conducted ac- 
cording to the best available stand- 
ards, they furnish reliable informa- 
tion about the order of magnitude 
which prevails in the universe 
studied. In our case, for example, 
taking into account the sampling 
error only, a sample of fourteen 
thousand individuals permits us to 
say with 66% probability that the 
number of policyholders lies be- 
tween one hundred two million and 
one hundred four million and with 
95% probability that the number is 
between one hundred one million and 
one hundred five million. 


They Know Quite a Bit 


How communicative are people 
about life insurance? Perhaps a 
primary finding of this survey is the 
non-statistical fact that people know 
quite a bit about their own life in- 
surance and are willing to express 
their attitudes about it. 

Now to some further statistical 
results of this survey. First, what 
is the position of the policyholders 
of commercial legal reserve com- 
panies in relation to all life insur- 
ance policyholders? There are one 
hundred fifteen million people who 
have some form of life insurance. 
One hundred three million people 







have some form of commercial legal 
reserve life insurance. This means 
that there are twelve million people 
in this country who have only other 
types of life insurance—that is, fra- 
ternal, assessment, some form of 
veteran’s insurance, etc. Put an- 
other way, about ninety out of every 
one hundred people insured have at 
least some legal reserve life insur- 
ance though, of course, some of 
these people own other types as 
well. 

We can take a closer look at those 
who own commercial legal reserve 
life insurance—what types do they 
own? The survey shows us that 
ninety-six million people had in- 
dividually purchased life insur- 
ance—that is, ordinary or industrial 
insurance—while twenty-four mil- 
lion people had group life insurance. 
These two figures add up to seven- 
teen million more than the one hun- 
dred three million, and this seven- 
teen million is, of course, the number 
of people who had both individual 
and group life insurance and, there- 


fore, appear in both categories. 


Who are these one hundred three 
million policyholders? In total, they 
represent 65%, or about two-thirds 
of the entire population of the 
United States. About thirty million 
of them are children under 18 years 
of age, which means that 55% of all 
children in the country are covered 
by legal reserve life insurance. The 
seventy-three million adult legal re- 
serve policyholders, on the other 
hand, represent 70% of the adult 
pepulation of the nation. 

Let us first focus our attention on 
the seventy-three million adult pol- 
icyholders since in large measure 
these people have provided our life 
insurance market. Our approach in 
defining these adult individuals will 
be to show the extent to which dif- 
ferent groups in our population are 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Who Owns Life—Continued 


likely to have insurance. 

How does insurance ownership 
vary with the size of the commu- 
nity? In general, life insurance is 
more frequent in the larger cities 
than in the smaller towns and rural 
areas. The difference, however, is 
more pronounced for legal reserve 
life insurance than for all types of 
life insurance combined. This comes 
about because a higher proportion 
of the insured people living in these 
small towns and rural areas have 
only the other types of life insur- 
ance. For example, in the rural 
open country areas, sixty-three out 
of every one hundred adults had some 
form of life insurance while only 
fifty out of every one hundred adults 
in these areas had legal reserve life 
insurance. 

Observing the frequency of life 
insurance ownership by age group, 


a rather familiar pattern appears. 
Life insurance ownership is more 
frequent in the middle-age groups, 
from about age 30 to age 55, and 
less frequent at both ends of the age 
scale. The least frequently insured 
age group are those 65 and over; 
only about one out of two of these 
older people had some legal reserve 
coverage. 

Analyzing the adult population by 
sex, we see that men are more likely 
to own insurance than women. 
Whereas for all adults about 70% 
have some form of legal reserve life 
insurance, 80% of the men are so 
insured and only 62% of the 
women. 

Moreover, it appears that there is 
a difference in the amount of life 
insurance owned by men _ and 
women. An analysis of the individ- 
ually purchased ordinary and _ in- 
dustrial life insurance indicates that 
men in general own larger amounts 
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of life insurance than women, 


When the insurance status of 
adults was analyzed according to 
family income, it revealed that those 
in the higher brackets are more fre. 
quently insured than those in the 
lower income brackets, and in gen- 
eral, own larger amounts of life jp. 
surance. The analysis also reveals 
that the higher the income bracket. 
the more likely it is that the insur. 
ance owned includes the commercial 
legal reserve type. 


In the analysis of juvenile owner. 
ship we are considering all forms oj 
life insurance and on this basis we 
find that more than 60% of all chil- 
dren under 18 are insured. When 
there was more than one child in the 
family, it was likely that all of them 
were insured or none were insured. 
showing that there is a high correla- 
tion of life insurance among ju 
veniles residing in the same family. 
The survey shows us the insurance 
status of children in the family unit. 
Of the families with children, 60% 
had all their children insured—this 
includes one child families ; 34% of 
the families had none of their chil- 
dren insured, and less than 6% had 
some of their children insured. 


Speaking of families, let us see 
how the insurance picture looks on 
a family basis, considering now both 
adults and children. Here again, our 
basis will be all forms of life insur- 
ance rather than just the legal re- 
serve type. By family we here mean 
all persons living in the same dwell- 
ing unit and related by blood, 
marriage or adoption. We see from 
our survey that in 57% of all 
families everyone was insured. In 
30% of the families someone was 
insured, and in only 13% of the 
families no one was insured. What 
are some of the characteristics of 
these families? Without going into 
a mass of figures, we can say that 
for those families where everyone 
was insured, the family income was 
higher and the head of the family 
was more likely to be in a pension 
plan and covered by social security 
than for those where only some mem- 
bers were insured or where no one 
was insured. In those families where 
no one was insured, the age of the 
family head was much more fre- 
quently 65 or over than in other 
types of families. 
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How do people feel about life 
insurance? Attitudinal data was 
developed on three different sub- 
jects : the reasons for owning life 
insurance, the attitude of people 
towards the amount of life insurance 
they own and for those who aren't 
insured—their reasons for not own- 
ing life insurance. We believe that 
the results from this area of the 
study are as revealing and important 
as the factual data on ownership and 
for this reason | would like to say 
something about each of the atti- 
tudinal questions. 


Reasons for Owning 


First the survey attempted to find 
out the for owning life 
insurance. The opening statement of 
the survey read: “We are particu- 
larly interested in life insurance. 
One of the things we want to find 
out is how people like yourself feel 
about life insurance. Which would 
you say are the major reasons for 
carrying life insurance ?”” This ques- 
tion is called open-minded because 
we tried to get people to say in their 
own words what they thought about 
life insurance. We tried particularly 
to find out what reasons for owning 
life insurance came spontaneously to 
their minds. Their answers were 
copied down and the tabulated re- 
sults showed the following figures: 
68% of the respondents said the 
major reason was to provide support 
for dependents in case of death; 
38% said it was to pay bills, debts 
and burial expenses in case of death 
—what we call clean-up funds ; 18% 
mentioned it as a good method of 
saving money; 7% mentioned re- 
tirement and the same percentage 
mentioned educational purposes ; 
6% gave emphasis to the fact that 
insurance provided a way of bor- 
rowing money in an emergency, 
while only 1% said a major reason 
was to pay off the mortgage in case 
of death. These percentages add up 
to well over 100%, because many 
people gave more than one reason 
for owning life insurance. 

The reasons given for owning life 
insurance by people in different in- 
come brackets differed considerably, 
and are quite significant. In general, 
clean-up funds was mentioned less 
Irequently as a major reason by 
those in the higher income brackets 


reasons 
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than by those in the lower income 
groups. On the other hand, provid- 


ing support for dependents and 
saving money were mentioned more 
frequently as major reasons as in- 
come increased. However, not all 
the reasons showed such a regular 
pattern by income. 

One might infer from the above 
analysis that paying off the mortgage 
or borrowing money, or educating 
the children are not important rea- 
sons for owning life insurance. You 


Why do you like working 
for Occidental, Cass Johnson? 


A en 


“Opportunity! \\ 
We're growing 
fast!” | 


Occidental is one of the fast-grow- 

ing companies in the southeast. 
Men like Cass Johnson know that 
this means unlimited field and man- 
agerial opportunities. You may very 
well fit a “key” post in Occidental’s 
expanding program. Write ‘Cou 
Browne, Agency Vice-President. 


—_ 


L. E. “Cass’* Johnson, a resident of Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, joined Occidental in 1951. He is 
now a district manager of the Company and, also, 
a top personal producer. 
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must keep in mind that these results 
reflect only the major reasons that 
were spontaneously mentioned and 
that people do not express themselves 
completely through a single open- 
ended question. 


Old Age Income 


The respondents were next asked 
to state how they felt about each of 
these major reasons for owning life 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Who Owns Life—Continued 


insurance. This was done by asking 
the respondents to indicate for 
each of the aforementioned reasons 
whether this was of great importance 
to them, of lesser importance to 
them, or not important at all. To 
indicate the contrast between the 
spontaneous and directed response, 
let us consider first just one of these 
major reasons—income for old age. 

Among the many major reasons 
for owning life insurance given 
spontaneously in answer to the first 
question, only 7% of the people 
mentioned income for old age. The 
survey shows that for those who had 
not mentioned it, 38% felt that it 
was of great importance to them, 
28% thought it of less importance, 
and 34% said it was not at all 
important to them when their atten- 
tion was directed to this reason. 

Similarly, compared to the 7% 
who mentioned the education of 
children as a major reason spontane- 
ously—35% of the others said it 
was of great importance when they 
were directed to this reason. In the 
case of owning life insurance to pay 
off the mortgage in case of death, 
contrast the 1% who mentioned it 
spontaneously as a major reason 
with the 29% who said it was of 
great importance when they were 
asked to rate this use of life 
insurance. 


The next attitude to be investi- 
gated was the way people felt about 
the amount of life insurance they 
had. Of families that had some life 
insurance, the question was asked: 
“We are interested in knowing how 
people feel about their life insurance 
protection. Do you feel you people 
are carrying the ‘right’ amount of 
life insurance for you, or is it more 
than you feel you need, or less? 
Only 2% of the respondents said 
they felt they owned too much life 
insurance ; 42% felt that the amount 
was too little. The remaining 56% 
said they had the right amount. 
Those who said they had too much 
or too little were asked why they felt 
that way. For the comparatively few 
families who said they had too 
much, the most frequently mentioned 
reasons were that it was hard to 
pay premiums, and that they don’t 
need as much protection as they once 
did. Of those who felt they had too 
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little insurance, the two most fre- 
quent answers were that they did 
not have enough to protect the 
family in case of death, and that 
they can’t afford enough. Less fre- 
quently they said that the amount 
they had was not enough for burial 
purposes ; that too few family mem- 
bers were insured, and that inflation 
had reduced the adequacy of their 
protection. 

Why don’t some people have life 
insurance? We asked them! Of 
those few families where no one was 
insured the question read: “Are 
there any particular reasons why 
you don’t have life insurance? What 
are they ?” Here are the spontaneous 
replies: 43% of the uninsured re- 
spondents said they couldn't afford 


BANK LOANS 


ON 
VESTED RENEWALS 


THREE OR FOUR YEAR 
REPAYMENT 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 
& 
GUARANTY CORP. 


N FRANCISCO 4 


INE STREET, SA 


life insurance; 16% said they dis- 
approved of life insurance ; and 15% 
thought they didn’t need any life 
insurance. In addition, 11% of the 
uninsured said they were ineligible 
for life insurance, and 10% said they 
preferred other ways of savings. 
Here again people gave more than 
one reason. Let me emphasize again 
that this question was asked only 
of respondents who were members 
of families where no one was insured. 
These percentages, therefore, apply 
only to a very small segment of the 
population. 

The answers of different groups 
of the uninsured showed different 


patterns. For example, breaking 
down the uninsured into those where 
the head was under 45 years of age 
and those where the head was over 
45 years of age, we found that onl 
3% of the younger group thought 
that they were ineligible for life 
insurance, whereas 14% of the older 
group thought they were. Again 
only 4% of the younger group disap- 
proved of life insurance, while 20% 
of the older group felt this way, 
With regard to the other reasons 
mentioned, the variation by age was 
much less. 

These have been some of. the 
returns from our survey. Certain 
questions, though do suggest them- 
selves from the data already dis- 
cussed. For example, what is the 
explanation of the fact that relatively 
few people spontaneously mentioned 
as major reasons the retirement, edu- 
cational, borrowing and mortgage 
repayment uses of life insurance, 
while a relatively large percentage 
indicated these as of great importance 
once these were suggested. Does 
this indicate a certain lack of aware- 
ness of these uses, and at the same 
time a certain receptiveness to 
utilizing life insurance to these im- 
portant ends? Or is this only a 
manifestation of certain economic 
characteristics, or perhaps even a 
psychological reaction to the prob- 
lems uppermost in the minds of 
many people? Further data and 
analysis should bring us close to 
the answer. 

In a way the data not presented 
here is of more importance for the 
purposes of insight than what we 
now know. In connection with the 
question I just raised, an analysis 
of the reasons for owning life 
insurance given by people grouped 
according to the amount of life 
insurance they own will prove very 
helpful. Also an analysis of the 
characteristics of those who rated 
the reasons for owning insurance in 
each way, should be most revealing. 

How did people owning different 
amounts of life insurance feel about 
the amount they own? What are 
the characteristics of the people who 
said they couldn’t afford life insur- 
ance—and those who said_ they 
disapproved? The answers to such 
questions should provide fresh in- 
sights into the determinants of life 
insurance ownership. 
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srowing pains 


CCIDENT AND HEALTH insur- 
Aanee is coming of age. During 
its recent remarkable growth, which 
is continuing, it has been afflicted 
with growing pains. These pains are 
not symptoms of any disease, but, 
rather, a reflection of two things: 
one is the vast increase during the 
last few years in the volume of this 
type of protection; the other, and 
equally important, development, not 
recognized by many, is the change 
of the role of accident and health 
insurance in our economic system. 


An Essential Element 


During the last decade or so acci- 
dent and health insurance has 
changed from something in the na- 
ture of a frill to an essential element 
in our economic life. It is this 
change in fundamental character, 
coupled with the vast increase in 
the volume of this type of coverage, 
which has caused the public discus- 
sion of accident and health insurance 
during the last two or three years. 
Unfortunately this discussion has 
centered around its shortcomings 
rather than its benefits. However, 
it must be perfectly obvious to all 
that there cannot be very much 
fundamentally wrong with a busi- 
ness which has increased tenfold in 
not many more years than this. Now 
well over half of the population of 
the United States has some type of 
protection against the financial bur- 
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dens brought on by illness. A hun- 
dred million Americans can’t be 
wrong. 

Several of the large life insurance 
companies in recent years have rec- 
ognized the present and future im- 
portance of accident and health in- 
surance by entering the field. A ma- 
jority of the largest life insurance 
companies now write accident and 
health not only on a group basis but 
on an individual basis as well. The 
growing interest in accident and 
health coverage by the large life in- 
surance companies has increased the 
competition and has created prob- 
lems for the rest. As an example, 
the life insurance companies newly 
entering the field have adopted the 
life insurance method of compen- 
sating agents; namely, high first 
commissions with low renewals, and 
some of the mutual companies have 
made their policies participating. 
This creates some competitive prob- 
lems for those companies adhering 
to the fire and casualty commission 
method, particularly since life in- 
surance scales pay somewhat less 
on the average to the producing 
agent. This competition from the 
life insurance companies newly en- 
tering the field is healthy and in the 
public interest, and fortunately the 
total volume of the business has in- 
creased along with the increased 
competition. 

Four states have recognized the 
need for disability coverage by re- 


BUIST M. ANDERSON 
Vice President and Counsel 
Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company 


quiring that it be provided on an 
off-the-job basis for most employed 
persons. This compulsory coverage 
admittedly is in the nature of an ex- 
periment, and in recent years the 
state legislatures of other states have 
defeated proposals to force cover- 
ages on their citizens. The most ef- 
fective argument against compulsory 
disability coverage is that private 
companies are providing this cover- 
age effectively and on a voluntary 
basis. As time goes on the number 
of persons covered on a voluntary 
basis increases and this argument 
becomes more potent. 


The Congress now has before it a 
proposal that disability income cov- 
erage be provided for those covered 
by Social Security. This proposal 
if put into effect would be a serious 
blow to those of us interested in 
private enterprise. The government 
had most unfortunate experience 
with disability coverage in connec- 
tion with World War I insurance, 
and it would appear that the govern- 
ment should hesitate long before pro- 
viding disabilty income in connection 
with Social Security. 

A considerable part of the growth 
of accident and health coverages in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Growing Pains—Continued 


recent years may be attributed to 
labor unions. The unions and their 
members are fully aware of the bene- 
fits of this coverage. During World 
War II and the Korean Incident, 
when cash benefits could not be pro- 
cured so readily, they turned to ac- 
cident and health protection and 
other so-called fringe benefits. Em- 
ployees were able to secure these 
benefits when they could not secure 
increased cash wages. 

We do not realize just how large 
the accident and health business of 
this country is right now until we 
stop to examine the figures critically. 
On the basis of the latest figures 
available it would appear that the 
American public paid about $4,500,- 
000,000 for accident and health cov- 
erages during 1954 to insurance 
companies and to organizations of 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield type. 
This figure about equalled the pre- 
mium volume for fire and related 
coverages and likewise was about 
equal to the premium volume for 
automobile liability and other cas- 
ualty coverages. 


A Savings Arrangement 


It is true that life insurance com- 
panies received about twice as much 
in premiums during 1954 for cover- 
ages other than accident and health 
and other than annuity. However, 
the life insurance business is to a 
major extent a savings arrangement 
and accident and health insurance, 
like fire and casualty insurance, deals 
largely in one-year contracts, where 
the policyholder pays during the 
year only the cost for the protection 
for that year. Analyzed in this light, 
we realize that the public pays less 
for current life insurance protection, 
excluding the savings element, than 
it does for protection for the losses 
due to accident and sickness. The 
growth of accident and health insur- 
ance has been spectacular. Its rate 
of growth during recent years has 
outstripped the rate of growth for 
life insurance, and life insurance has 
by no means stood still. 

In view of its remarkable growth, 
the public discussion of accident and 
health insurance was to be expected. 
Other branches of insurance have 
enjoyed, if you will, the spotlight 
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of public discussion after rapid de- 
velopment. Life insurance was ex- 
amined critically during and follow- 
ing the Armstrong Investigation of 
1905 by the New York Legislature 
and during the Temporary National 
Economic Committee Investigation 
of 1939-1940 under the auspices of 
the Congress. Fire insurance has 
been subjected to public scrutiny on 
various occasions, usually on the 
claim that anti-monopoly laws have 
been violated. One such occasion 
resulted in the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association decision of 
1944 wherein the United States Su- 
preme Court held insurance to be 
commerce. : 

The accident and health business 
of this country has had only one 
previous general investigation. This 
was in 1911-1912 and the investiga- 
tion was by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. The 
constructive result was the drafting 
and the adoption of standard provi- 
sions for accident and health, which 
were revised again by the commis- 
sioners in 1950. Accident and health 
insurance was not of any great im- 
portance, relatively, in 1911-1912. 
The accident business had started in 
this country shortly after the middle 
of the 19th century and the health 
business just before the end. How- 
ever, it is only in recent years that 
the accident and health business has 
assumed so much importance. 

Regulatory authorities as well as 
the companies themselves have de- 
voted much time during the last two 
or three years to a critical study of 
the accident and health business. 
The authorities have been concerned, 


and naturally so, about the increaseq 
volume of accident and health com. 
plaints. These complaints were pro- 
moted in a considerable measure by 
newspaper headlines and they jn- 
creased with the increased volume of 
business. They did reflect, to a de. 
gree at least, some measure of public 
dissatisfaction with the way the 
business was being conducted. The 
factual studies made by the commis. 
sioners disclosed that the complaint 
problem was not as great as had been 
thought and that a very large per- 
centage of the complaints 
without justification. 


were 


Accident and health-writing com- 
panies during the last few years 
have enjoyed the pleasant task oj 
writing more and more coverage and 
the unpleasant task of satisfying 
policyholders in certain areas which 
are particularly susceptible to dis- 
pute. All dissatisfaction on the part 
of policyholders cannot be eliminated 
because in many instances the com- 
plaints come from persons who are 
attempting to take undue advantage 
of insurance companies and _ their 
other policyholders. In fairness, 
such claims must be resisted. 


Dissatisfaction Inevitable 


Unfortunately accident and health 
insurance has many friction points 
as compared with life insurance. 
There are relatively few causes for 
dispute in life insurance, particularly 
after the policy has been in force for 
two years and has become incon- 
testable. Also, claims under life in- 
surance policies usually come only 
when the policyholders have died 
and claims under accident and health 
policies come with much greater fre- 
quency. The possible friction points 
in accident and health are now un- 
der active study by the industry, 
which is just as anxious as the in- 
surance commissioners to eliminate 
these. Some of the matters clearly 
are subject to control by the com- 
panies and will in time be corrected. 
One example is delay in settlement 
of claims. Complaints in this cate- 
gory, unfortunately fairly numerous, 
are connected directly with the vast 
increase in the volume of business 
and will be reduced as the business 
levels off or as the staff is increased 
to handle the increased volume of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Reporting more security 


aie 





for the American family... 


more strength for the 





American future 


John Hancock grows — and with this growth 
9,700,000 policy owners now enjoy greater se- 
curity, greater peace of mind. A record amount 
of over $2 billion of new life insurance was 
purchased from this Company in 1955. 

The pattern of life insurance growth is in 
many ways the pattern of the country’s growth. 
Every business day, John Hancock invests an 
average of over $2 million in U. S. business, 
industry, and the community as a whole. Home 
ownership, civic betterment, the expansion of 


industries and utilities for peace and defense — 
all have been broadly fostered through life in- 
surance dollars. Thus, John Hancock’s present 
assets of over $4,593,000,000 — prudently in- 
vested to guarantee fulfillment of its pledges to 
policy owners — work steadily for this country’s 
progress. 

John Hancock looks forward to continued 
service in its important job . . . more security 
for the American family, more strength for the 
American future. 





DECEMBER 31, 1955 


Assets . ° ° . ° 
Obligations . ‘ ‘ : 


Total Surplus to Policy Owners 


including Special Surplus Funds . ‘ 


. .  $4,593,160,607 
.  « $4,167,024,518 


$426,136,089 


Paid to or set aside for Policy Owners 


and Beneficiaries . . 


Insurance in Force 2 j 


$642,179,330 
. $17,387,137,773 





for Manco 


MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


John Hancock pays benefits averaging 


$1,248,000 every business day 





A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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Growing Pains—from page 26 


business. Some companies appear 
to have made much better progress 
than others in eliminating delay in 
processing claims. 

One reason for the delay in claim 
settlements is that the companies 
under their contracts have attempted 
to cover many small losses which 
should not properly be the subject 
of insurance. The overhead in han- 
dling these claims is such that the 
coverage becomes uneconomic. The 


fire companies and the casualty com- 
panies have met like problems in 
their fields by providing deductibles 
in collision insurance and in wind- 
storm insurance. The companies in 
the accident and health field are rec- 
ognizing this problem and are com- 
mencing to confine their coverage 
to more important causes of loss 
where the policyholder really needs 
protection. 

The prime example of this area 
of need is in the major medical or 
catastrophe field, which is perhaps 





why not 
expect more? 


Why not expect more from the life insurance 


business? After all, it’s the men who expect more that 


usually get more from the business. However, there is 


one catch to the problem. 


You've got to be a good man. 


Being a “good man,” first of all, means that you 


must expect a lot from yourself as a producer. Secondly, 
it means that you must be a part of an organization 
that is interested in helping you get more from the 
business. Here’s what we mean: ; 

When a new man meets the company standards 
at the Capitol Life, he gets better than average first 
year commissions. Along with this, he gets liberal sales 
bonuses plus his personal group life and A&S coverages. 
In addition, he receives effective sales training and 
enjoys the use of proven sales aids in selling competitive 
and exclusive contracts. But that’s not all...there’s an 
attractive company pension plan, too. This is what we 
mean when we say, “why not expect more from the 
business?” Capitol men do—and they get it! Just ask 
any Capitol Life representative. 


Agency and 

field underwriting 
opportunities 
available to men 
residing in the i= INSURANCE COMPANY 

14 Western States. —- DENVER, COLORADO 





WRITE: Thomas F. Daly Il, Vice President and Director of Agencies. 


the fastest-growing accident and 
health coverage today. This cover. 
age is written both on the group plan 
and individually. The demand for 
the coverage increases as the public 
learns how it fills a real need. Gen. 
erally speaking, the coverage, while 
still experimental in a sense, is writ- 
ten on a sound basis. Specific hos- 
pital coverages are first deducted and 
then the insured is a co-insurer for 
part of the loss. This co-insurance 
feature aids in keeping hospital, doc- 
tor’s and other bills within reason- 
able bounds. 


Another friction area subject to 
control by the companies and also 
related in part to rapid growth is in 
the matter of selection and training 
of agents. The two surveys made 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners have estab- 
lished that a very high percentage 
of accident and health complaints 
received by state insurance depart- 
ments from policyholders are di- 
rectly connected with shortcomings 
of agents. Here again some com- 
panies seem to have made much 
better progress than others in their 
selection and training processes. 
However, these complaints naturally 
reflect on all agents. The companies 
are endeavoring to improve their 
selection and training processes and 
no doubt complaints in this category 
will decrease. 


Two Major Problems 


Where the complaints relate to 
claim delay and to shortcomings of 
agents these complaints can be re- 
duced materially or eliminated al- 
most entirely. Companies should be 
working towards this end, and they 
are. However, there are other prob- 
lems in our business the solutions 
of which are not so clear, including 
two major problems. One relates to 
pre-existing disease. Most disputes 
in this category come shortly after 
the issuance of the policy. The sur- 
veys heretofore made show that in 
many, if not in most, cases it appears 
that the policyholder knew about the 
existence of the disease before he 
decided to apply for his policy. As 
a matter of fact, most companies 
confine the use of this defense to 
situations where it appears that the 
insured through visits to physicians 
or otherwise had good reason to 
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know of the trouble. If claims of 
this type are to be covered, then the 
cost must be borne by other policy- 
holders, and this would not be fair. 


Cancellation 


Another major problem, and per- 
haps the outstanding problem at this 
time, relates to the cancellation of 
health policies. This problem is not 
new but has assumed increased im- 
portance in recent years. It is now 
being studied actively by the indus- 
try and by the insurance commis- 
sioners, It was considered by sev- 
eral legislatures during this year, but 
it is fair to say that no adequate solu- 
tion was found. The public natu- 
rally wants policies not subject to 
cancellation, but it is not economi- 
cally feasible in many instances to 
issue such policies on a non-cancel- 
lable basis. As a matter of fact, 
ninety or ninety-five per cent of in- 
dividual accident and health policies 
are cancellable. To require that all 
such contracts be written on a non- 
cancellable basis would result in the 
denial of coverage to many who de- 
sire coverage and where coverage 
could feasibly be written on a can- 
cellable basis. The requirement that 
all contracts be  non-cancellable 
would increase the cost of coverage 
for all. Life insurance companies 
found out to their sorrow in the late 
twenties and in the early thirties that 
the non-cancellable disability benefit 
was costly, particularly when writ- 
ten on a life indemnity basis. A 
majority of the life insurance com- 
panies discontinued entirely the issu- 
ance of non-cancellable disability 
coverage. The few companies then 
remaining active in the field gener- 
ally either increased premiums or 
reduced benefits materially. In re- 
cent years many companies have re- 
entered this field, but on a modest 
basis. 

The insurance companies have 
been able to increase their accident 
and health business materially in re- 
cent years in spite of unfair compe- 
tition from organizations of the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield type. Of course, 
the insurance companies write cov- 
erages which these organizations do 
not write, but in the main we are 
in direct competition with Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. These organiza- 
tions were sponsored by hospitals 
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Here Are A Few Reasons 


Why Atlantic Is Growing 


It is attracting top men to its rapidly 


expanding agency force because of these advantages: 


1. Top commission scale, including full com- 


missions on preferred risk contracts. 


2. An attractive income plan for new agents. 


B.A practical and comprehensive training pro- 


gram with emphasis on career selling. 
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and by doctors and were organized 
because of the steadily increasing 
cost of hospital and medical care. 
Without some plan for prepayment 
the hospitals and doctors were find- 
ing it extremely difficult to collect 
their charges and fees. These organ- 
izations aided the collection problem 
for doctors and hospitals. 

The Blue Cross was, and to a cer- 
tain extent in many areas still is, 
subsidized by hospitals. This sub- 
sidy is in the form of charges to 


Blue Cross patients of less than the 
regular hospital rates. If a hospital 
offers lower-than-normal rates to 
Blue Cross patients, other patients 
must necessarily make up the differ- 
ence. The doctors have in certain 
instances also shown preference in 
their charges to Blue Cross patients. 
It would seem that the doctors, op- 
posed as they are to subsidized medi- 
cine, would want to encourage all 
methods for prepayment of medical 
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Growing Pains—Continued 


care and of hospital care and would 
not favor one plan over another. 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield have also 
been subsidized by the states and by 
the Federal government in that these 
organizations escape entirely, except 
in two states, premium taxes and 
they are not yet subject to Federal 
income taxation. Perhaps this sub- 
sidized competition was justified 
when the business was small, but 
now that these organizations receive 
from the public perhaps $1,500,000,- 
000 a year the question naturally 
arises as to whether any further sub- 
sidy is justified. 


Blue Cross—Blue Shield 


Blue Cross-Blue Shield were pro- 
moted on the basis that they were 
non-profit organizations and we must 
all agree that the promotion job was 
excellent. These organizations are 
indeed non-profit, but certainly no 
more so than the mutual life insur- 
ance companies, which are the larg- 
est factor in this type of business as 
written by insurance companies. 
Mutual life insurance companies pay 
large sums in taxes on this business 
not only to the several states but 
also to the Federal government. 

The tax status of Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield assumes added importance as 
these organizations commence to 
cover large groups of employees on 
exactly the same basis as do the com- 
peting insurance organizations, mu- 
tual and other. These large groups 
are now in some instances experi- 
ence rated by Blue Cross. The dif- 
ference between a tax and no tax is 
too often the deciding factor in 
awarding the business to Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield. The time is not far off 
when many states, sorely in need of 
revenue, will look to Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield for premium taxes. 
These taxes would place Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield on a par with the insur- 
ance concerns which write the other 
half of the business. 

The public discussion of accident 
and health insurance resulted in pro- 
ceedings brought hy the Federal 
Trade Commission against a num- 
ber of insurance companies. The in- 
stitution of these proceedings, espe- 
cially the early ones, caused further 
publicity and discussion, The state 


insurance commissioners through 
their national organization haye 
shown real leadership in meeting this 
situation. Fortunately the industry 
turned down the proposal for a Fed. 
eral trade practices conference with 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
which in the opinion of some of ys 
would have been a serious threat to 
state regulation of insurance. I[p- 
stead, the industry has aided the 
state commissioners in strengthening 
further their regulatory laws and has 
cooperated fully in an effort to re- 
duce to a bare minimum the number 
of accident and health complaints. 

We have definitely passed any 
crisis in connection with regulatory 
problems in the accident and health 
field. There is no longer any clamor 
from the press because newspaper 
representatives realize that the in- 
dustry has tackled such problems as 
may have existed in a conscientious 
manner with the idea of solving 
these problems in the public interest. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
must realize by now that the state 
insurance commissioners are deter- 
mined to exercise fully the regula- 
tory powers which properly belong 
to the states. It is to be hoped that 
the Federal Trade Commission will 
cooperate with the state regulatory 
officials in their efforts to protect 
fully the policyholders. It is clear to 
those who have studied the problem 
that dual state and Federal regula- 
tion of insurance will certainly not 
inure to the benefit of policyholders. 

All accident and health problems 
have not been solved and cannot be 
solved while the business is growing 
so fast. However, such problems as 
may now exist are being studied ac- 
tively by persons sincerely interested 
in solving them. Our business now 
is merely suffering from growing 
pains. 


TEXAS DEADLINE 


ALL INSURANCE COMPANIES domi- 
ciled in Texas must prove by May 
31 that they are solvent or risk los- 
ing their licenses, according to an 
announcement by J. Byron Saunders, 
chairman of the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners. It is reported that 
each company will be allowed to 
choose its own accountant, but that 
the reports must be sworn. 
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Developments 





The Fieldman’s Approach 


WAS A LONG TIME finding out that 
fs was the applici.nt and his con- 
ditions, and not the underwriter, 
who was knocking me out of com- 
mission dollars. Perhaps, through 
cooperation of underwriters and field 
men, we can bring the new man to 
this point of understanding, easier 
and earlier. 


The New Man 


To have a common denominator, 
lets define our “new man.” Our 
new man is new to the insurance 
business. He expects to become a 
career underwriter. He will, gen- 
erally, specialize in personal protec- 
tion. He expects to build a perma- 
nent clientele, in a local area. He 
will serve his group in an honest, 
efficient and professional manner. 

How can the underwriters and 
sales personnel best train this new 
man? I believe the following will 
produce some desired results. 


First, those in the sales department 
must develop his sales philosophy. 
To do this, they teach him somewhat 
as follows: “All kinds of insurance 
are good if you first protect the 
income that pays the premiums. This 
you can do through accident and 
health insurance.” 

Believing this, then, we can say, 
“Accident and health insurance is 
primary insurance. I have made the 
following statement hundreds of 
times to prospective clients. “If it 
become necessary for me to let my 
insurance policies go, one at a time, 
the last one I would let go is my 
accident and health contract.” I be- 
lieve that statement with all my 
heart. 

I have also said to a prospective 
client, “The only mistake you can 
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make is to need this coverage and 
not have it. If you had the goose 
that lays the golden eggs, would 
you insure the goose or the golden 
eggs.” 

These men quickly say “the 
goose.” They point out that they 
could lose the golden eggs. With 
the goose, they could get more 
golden eggs. Without the goose, all 
would be lost. And then, it is dis- 
covered, that our time is the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

At this point, our new man has 
a sales philosophy. What next? 

Believing that mans greatest asset 
is his time, these eager ambitious 
men go into the field to tell the 
story. Those of us who train men 
realize that experience is the best 
teacher. This new man grows 4n 
strength as he overcomes difficulties. 
One difficulty likely to happen is a 
brush with the underwriting depart- 


CARL SONGER 


Washington National Insurance 
Company 





ment. And! generally it creates quite 
a commotion. 

We see these men go forward, 
enthusiasm at the boiling point, day 
after day, insuring peoples time, 
and then, one morning, it happens. 
He comes into the office. He is low, 
his enthusiasm is gone. He is upset. 
His faith in the business is shaken. 
He has written an application for 
one of his closest friends. They play 
golf together, enjoy the same social 
activities, belong to the same lodge 
and same service club and go to 
the same church. 

The letter he puts on the desk 
reads “This man does not come up 
to our underwriting standards. The 
application is rejected. Return the 
premium collected. 

The young agent knows that there 
is absolutely nothing wrong with 
this friend. He has worked for 
weeks setting the stage so that he 
could approach his friend. The 
friend gave him quite a battle. The 
new man felt quite good over the 
sale. In fact, he felt so good that 
he and his wife went down, bought 
a deep freeze, and spent the antici- 
pated commission. He knows that 
someone is picking on him and his 
friend. 

Most general agents and managers 
can quiet the young man. Frankly, 
though it is not easy. And, honestly, 
a few early discouragements, bad 
breaks, and lost commissions and 
our new man says “There surely is 
an easier way to earn a living.” 

All of us agree that we must have 
good salesmen sending in new busi- 
ness, or the whole idea of insurance 
is in jeopardy. 

So! what can we do? 

It seems to me that the time has 
arrived, I believe it would be money 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fieldman's Approach—Continued 


well spent. I believe this man should 
pack his bag, go directly to the 
home office, be assigned to a good 
underwriter, and first hand, learn 
exactly how A. & H. business is 
written. I firmly believe everyone 
would benefit from this procedure. 


Good Teaching Practice 


By following this procedure, we 
are following good teaching prac- 
tice. Educators, everywhere, today 


are talking about “learning readi- 
ness.” Our salesman has “learning 
readiness.” I am confident that this 
young man can be sold. First, take 
his own case, review it with him. If 
he is honest enough to represent 
the company, he is honest enough 
to admit mistakes, appreciate both 
sides of a question, and appreciate 
the work of the underwriter. He has 
a problem. He has questions. He is 
concerned. This is his problem. He 
desires an answer. He is truly “ready 
to learn.” 
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disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance 
underwriter. 


A sound group carrier with exceptional plans 
both for employers of 10-24 people and 
those larger. 


REVERE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester « Massachusetts 


National and Canadian Sales Representation 


I believe all of us can agree that 
he will learn more, under these cop. 
ditions, than he would if ‘Under. 
writing’’ was pushed at him, along 
with scores of other ideas, in a sales 
course. 

Further, I believe underwriters, 
not salesmen, should teach under. 
writing. I have heard it said many 
times that the underwriter should 
be recruited from the sales force. It 
is claimed that this will give under- 
writers the salesman’s point of view, 
Perhaps it follows, then, that it 
would also help to have the sales- 
man have the underwriter’s point 
of view. | honestly believe that this 
works both ways. I further believe 
that the home office, general agent 
or manager and the agent should be 
willing to share in the expense and 
make the trip, at this appropriate 
time, to the home office, a must. | 
feel, then, when he arrives, that the 
underwriting department will get 
the job done. 








Results to be Expected 

What results—present and future live 
—could we expect from having the ant 
new man work shoulder to shoulder, dre 
with a good underwriter for a few mé 
days, solving his problem? an 

Well, first, this underwriter and aft 
this salesman would find out that 
they both put their pants on one H 
leg at a time. They have much in he 
common, both are good fellows, they is 
like each other and now, and in the de 
future, can, and will want to work th 
well together. W 

The salesman, when he comes Pp 
back into the field, will know what n 
to get on the application, how to get 
it, why it is needed, how it is used, 
how to put it up in the best form 
for the underwriter. He will be F 


more tolerant with the underwriting 
department, more understanding and 
more satisfied with underwriting de- | 
cisions. He will better understand his 
part as an underwriter in the field. 
Further, he will be an influence for 
good with other new men. With 
enough men in an agency with this 
experience, I believe eventually 
fewer such trips would be necessary. 

Now quickly, lets do an aboutface. 
We have shown the salesman, with 
his first problem, going to the home 
office. How about the underwriter 
who does not understand how the 
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salesman can be so careless, stupid, 
dishonest, or lazy, or all of these 
things? 

I would like to suggest that the 
head of the underwriting department 
watch and listen for such statements 
from his underwriters. When one 
underwriter seems to be running 
into more trouble than usual with 
salesmen, send him out to work as 
a salesman for three or four days 
in the field. 

As the underwriter works with 
the salesman, he soon learns many 
new things. If the salesman is work- 
ing on a straight commission basis, 
he is on piece work. He must make 
sales or his family goes hungry. The 
underwriter can soon feel this pres- 
sure. He can see first-hand its effect 
on the salesman. The underwriter 
sees, first-hand, the effort spent on 
calls, interviews, broken appoint- 
ments; “see me tomorrow,” “next 
week,” “next month,” “I have al- 
ready bought,” “your competitor has 
a better policy for less money.” 

He can see the negative atmos- 
phere in which the salesman must 
live. The underwriter may get in 
and out of the salesman’s car a hun- 
dred times, hurriedly walk over 
many blocks, wait in many offices 
and be part of one disappointment 
after another. 

The salesman wants no sympathy. 
He loves his work. I mention it 
here for one reason. That reason 
is “after all this, and then, the un- 
derwriting department finds some- 
thing wrong.” Finding something 
wrong is the underwriter’s job. The 
point I try to make is, “Say ‘no’ as 
nice as you can.” 


No Ideal Conditions 


Further, he can see that ideal con- 
ditions do not exist as each applica- 
tion is written. He can learn to 
appreciate the confusion of a boiler 
factory and the noise, dirt and shake 
of a tractor fender. He can see the 
applicant and the salesman honestly 
trying to get the right answers on a 
too-small application. 

Frankly, I much prefer the sales- 
man working in the office with the 
underwriter, and the underwriter 
working in the field with the 
salesman, over articles in bulletins, 
agency meetings, talks at conven- 
tions and such. All of these can help, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fieldman's Approach—Continued 


but none of them will get the results 
desired as quickly and surely as 
“doing” it. 

Further this exchange, from field 
to home office, and home office to 
field will teach both the salesman 
and the underwriter the difference 
between paper and people. 


Paper and People 


Let’s take a look at this difference 
between paper and people. Everyone 
will agree, I believe, that it is much 
more difficult to tell a mother about 
the death of a son, face to face, than 
it is to tell her of the tragedy by 
letter. To stand up in the face of 
human emotions, unflinchingly, takes 
a big person with courage. We in 
the field often feel, that if the person 
in the home office had to face the 
client, rather than write a letter, 
things would be different. 

Similarly we know that his task is 
often made difficult because he has 
to deal with paper, and not persons. 


It would, I believe, be much easier 
to underwrite a case, if the under- 
writer could see the person instead 
of just review the answers on a piece 
of paper. 

I have an example which throws 
light on what I mean by saying, “we 
learn the difference between people 
and paper.” In Ohio, a friend of 
mine in the auto insurance business, 
writes his own policies. Then, the 
home office reviews the case. If their 
findings are negative, they request 
that the policy be picked up and 
cancelled. The agent received such 
a request. 

It so happened that the agent just 
was not going to follow directions. 
He lived in a small community. He 
knew all of his clients. He did a 
good job of underwriting. His loss 
ratio was low. No, sir, he would not 
pick up the contract and he so 
informed the office. A home office 
man came out. He carefully, and a 
bit heatedly, reviewed the paper. 
The agent said “I do not care what 
your papers say, he is a good risk. 
Tell you what we will do—you go 
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out and pick up the policy. On one 
condition though. You visit with 
my friend for fifteen minutes before 
you ask for the policy.” 

They drove out to see this fellow, 

After a good visit, the home office 
man said to the agent. “I have 
thoroughly enjoyed our visit. I have 
an appointment. Can we go now.” 
After they were in the car, the agent 
said “Why didn’t you get the policy,” 
The answer was “After seeing the 
man and visiting with him, I just 
could not.” 

I hope this helps to point out the 
difference between people and paper, 

I rather suspect that we over-use 
the statement “It was just good 
business to do it.’’ Sometimes | 
believe, that, if the fellow using that 
statement to justify his actions, had 
to face the person involved, he would 
change his statement to, “In the light 
of good public relations, I could not 
do it.” 

As a field man, I can honestly say 
that I believe much improvement has 
been brought about. There are fewer 
cancellations, riders, exclusions, etc, 
now than we had a few years ago. 
The field man appreciates it when an 
underwriter looks more at people 
and less at paper in these cases. 

I have heard intelligent men, in 
and out of the insurance business 
say “The accident and health busi- 
ness has grown in spite of the men 
in it.” It has grown because it 
provides a service that mankind 
wants and demands.” I believe there 
is some truth in the statement. I 
believe each segment, salesman, 
home office and all persons involved 
should work constantly to grow, and 
keep on top and ahead of this great 
growth. 


A Research Department 


That leads me to this statement 
“I believe we need a research de- 
partment in every company. The 
function of this department would 
be to keep abreast of changing con- 
ditions, develop new coverages, keep 
aheat’ of government planning, pub- 
lic thinking and the salesman’s de- 
mands. Such an arrangement makes 
more sense to me than.the practice 
of the sales force clamoring for 
and demanding coverage before it 
is available. Or, the practice of con- 
stantly asking fieldmen “What do 
you want.” 
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year-end statement 


ANADA’S GENERAL BUSINESS 

prosperity and economic growth 
have been reflected in the progress 
of the life insurance business dur- 
ing the year just past. The amount 
of life insurance in force, sales of 
new policies and benefit payments 
all set new records. As the year 
closed, the buoyant nature of the 
economy leads Canadians to look to 
the future with confidence and op- 
timism. 

Further gains are anticipated in 
the coming year in the amount of 
new life insurance put in force. 
This expectation stems from the 
likelihood of a continuation of to- 
day's high level of economic activity. 
It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that the growth of the life insur- 
ance business during 1956 will keep 
pace with the rest of the national 
economy. 


Insurance in Force 


Canadian families took advantage 
of prosperous times during 1955 to 
increase their financial protection by 
adding to their life insurance hold- 
ings in record amounts. New life 
insurance put in force up to the 
end of the year is expected to 
exceed $3 billion. This is in strik- 
ing contrast to the figures only a 
decade ago when purchases of new 
life insurance amounted to just over 
$1 billion. 

Canadian policyholders, now num- 
bering about six and a half million, 
increased their life insurance hold- 
ings up to approximately $25.2 
billion at the end of 1955. In the 
ten year period since the close of 
World War II the volume of this 
family protection has risen from 
$9.7 billion. Today’s protection is 
in excess of $6,400 per Canadian 
household, a large increase over the 
approximate $3,200 per household 
at the close of 1945. 

On account of the greater amount 
of life insurance in force, there has 
been a substantial increase in the 
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money paid out by life insurance 
companies in the form of benefits. 
These benefits in 1955 totaled more 
than $325 million, some $20 million 
in excess of the figure for 1954. 
Payments to beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders and to living 
policyholders were about twice as 
great as in 1945, when $161 million 
was paid out in benefits. It is 
estimated that a record amount of 
nearly $130 million was paid out 
in death benefits during 1955. An 
even larger amount—$195 million— 
was paid in benefits to living pol- 
icyholders in 1955. 

The very nature of the life in- 
surance contract is such that it 
extends over long periods of time; 
fifty years or more may elapse 
before a contract written today 
finally becomes payable as a claim. 
Consequently, like the life insurance 
contract itself, the investments of 
the companies are essentially of a 
long-term character. 

The interest rate earned on the 
investments of a life insurance com- 
pany is of great significance to its 
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policyholders because interest plays 
an iraportant part in determining the 
net cost of their insurance. The 
investment policy of the companies 
is therefore directed to the careful 
selection and continuing supervision 
of diversified investments which 
combine the maximum yield con- 
sistent with safety of principal. The 
funds of the companies are anything 
but static and are constantly being 
invested and re-invested in new in- 
vestment areas dictated by the ever- 
changing capital needs of the econ- 
omy. 


Government Bonds 


During World War II, the life 
insurance companies placed a large 
portion of their funds in Govern- 
ment of Canada bonds in order to 
help finance the war effort. Since 
that time, a more balanced diversi- 
fication of assets has been sought 
with the result that the companies’ 
holdings of Government of Canada 
bonds now total slightly less than 
half the corresponding figure at the 
end of 1950. An outstanding feature 
of the Canadian economy during the 
past five years has been the rapid 
increase in the construction of new 
housing and, as a result, mortgage 
loans have occupied an increasingly 
important place in the companies’ 
investment portfolios. This accelera- 
tion in the building field continued 
during 1955 and the life insurance 
companies again played a leading 
part in making funds available for 
new construction. 

Mortgage loans on existing and 
new residential properties approved 
by the life insurance companies in 
1955 totaled some $470 million, an 
increase of approximately $50 mil- 
lion over the previous year. Not 
only have the companies provided 
large sums for the construction of 
new housing under the National 
Housing Act and otherwise, but they 
have also assisted in the financing 
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He's a Dapper 
Fellow... 


Mr. SBL! 
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surance all that time. 
He's got the age and 
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Year End Statement—Continued 


of existing housing. In addition, 
they have made substantial mort- 
gage investments in the field of 
commercial and industrial construc- 
tion. 

The growth of Canada’s private 
insurance business is further re- 
flected by the fact that at the close 
of 1955 nearly six and a half million 
Canadians were covered by volun- 
tary insurance against hospital ex- 
penses. This represents 48% of the 
pooulation not covered by compul- 
sory government hospital plans. In 
addition, nearly five and a_ half 
million Canadians have insurance 
against surgical expenses, while ap- 
proximately four and a quarter 
million Canadians are protected by 
medical expense insurance. 

This picture compares most fa- 
vorably with the health insurance 
situation in the early 1940’s, when 
only about half a million Canadians 
were protected by hospital expense 
insurance—and less than half that 
number by surgical and medical ex- 
pense insurance. 

Progress has been particularly 
rapid in the last five years, during 
which time the number covered by 
voluntary insurance against hospital 
costs increased by nearly two mil- 
lion, the number with insurance 
against surgical expenses increased 
by two and a half million, and the 
number with insurance against doc- 
tor’s bills increased by two and a 
half million, 

This rapidly expanding network 
of voluntary insurance is provided 
in Canada by over sixty private 
insurance companies, by Blue Cross 
hospital plans operating in eight 
provinces, by eight medical-care 
plans sponsored by the medical pro- 
fession, as well as by insurance 
co-operatives, fraternal benefit so- 
cieties, union and other employee 
benefit associations. 

These statistics—which emphasize 
the remarkable growth of private 
health insurance services—are based 
on careful projections of 1950-54 
survey figures compiled by the Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance. 
This Committee was established in 
1953 by the All-Canada Insurance 
Federation (casualty insurance com- 


‘ panies) and The Canadian Life In- 


surance Officers Association (life 





insurance companies) to conduct 
continuing studies in the health jn. 
surance field. 

In the broad field of national 
welfare, the association has again 
supported a number of worthwhile 
public health projects through grants 
made from the funds provided by 
its member life insurance companies, 
The association also has provided 
substantial financial aid for medical 
research. 

In addition to these co-operative 
grants, the companies have con- 
tinued their policies of assisting wel- 
fare and public health activities and 
have made sizeable donations, inde- 
pendent of the association, to a 
number of institutions primarily 
concerned with medical research and 
the health and welfare of the 
Canadian people. 

One of the new research projects 
undertaken last year involved a 
grant to the Faculty of Dentistry 
at the University of Toronto for 
research work in the Division of 
Dental Research. The funds so 
provided will assist research workers 
to acquire the knowledge which, it 
is hoped, will lead to the prevention 
of dental diseases. These studies 
will deal with tooth decay, diseases 
of the gums and the malformation 
of jaws and teeth. 





Another of the association’s grants 
goes to the Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren for the continuation of an 
investigation into the virus dis- 
eases. Now in its second year, its 
purpose is to improve existing meth- 
ods of diagnosis of recognized virus 
infections and to investigate the 
origin of diseases now suspected to 
be caused by viruses. Some of the 
diseases to be examined include 
poliomyelitis, mumps, aseptic men- 
ingitis, skin diseases, German mea- 
sles and chicken pox. This study 
will make use of new tissue culture 
techniques. It will be carried out 
in medical wards and in the Virus 
Research Department of the Hos- 
pital. 

Since 1949 the association has 
financed research studies in Canada’s 
medical schools through grants from 
the Canadian Life Insurance Med- 
ical Fellowship Fund. This fund has 
distributed more than $300 thousand 
in fellowships and, at present, fifteen 
such studies are being conducted at 
ten medical schools. 
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Through the combination of an optical 
scanning system and an electronic amplifier 
through which a cutting stylus is energized, 
this electronic stencil cutter transfers any 
graphic material to a special plastic stencil 
that is then run off on a mimeograph in 
the same way regular stencils are run. 
The stencils can include headlines, type 
matter, forms, letterheads with or without 
text, sketches, drawings of any kind and 
even screened, photographs. The cutting 


definition can be adjusted from 125 to 750 
lines per inch. Called the Electro-Rex, the 
stencil cuttey is manufactured by the Bohn 
Duplicator Corporation. 
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CLEAN HANDS 


A new hand cleaner developed by 
Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Manufactur- 
ing Company is said to remove practically 
every office stain, ftom offensive carbon 
smudges to plaguing hectograph stains. 
Called “Clean Hands,” it eleminates the 
need for strong, harmful solvents and 
harsh scrubbing. The cleaner is packaged 
in an 8-ounce unbreakable polyethyline 
“squeeze” bottle. 





TAPE STORAGE POCKET 


The G. J. Aigner Company has in- 
troduced this especially designed tape 
storage pocket to solve the triple prob- 
lems of filing, finding and storing common 
language tape. It consists of a strong 
black Pressboard backing to which is 
securely attached an expansive plastic 
pocket into which the folder tape is inserted. 
The pocket is transparent to make iden- 
tification of the tape quick, accurate and 
simple. It keeps the tape safe from dust, 
dirt and handling damage and makes 
filing and finding faster and easier. 
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A Teletalk intercommunication system wheth: 
eliminates a large part of the unproductive Adc 
time spent in going from one desk or de- of aut 
partment to another to get or give in- in the 
formation. A product of the Webster tion s 
Electric Company, it can combine se- : 
cretive intercommunication for executive both 
offices, standard for the general offices, Revol 
speaker stations which can originate calls, create 
stations which can only answer calls orig- chine 
inating elsewhere, public address and 
: : Rs: labor 
paging. When privacy of conversation is ‘ 
desired, a handset or earphone is avail- W' 
able. The equipment is designed for effi- the | 
cient use in small as well as larger busi- com] 
ness establishments. It connects key : | 
‘ - start 
personnel with executives and reduces 
inter-departmental traffic with its con- supp 
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SORTING FILE pas 
TC 
This convenient eight-compartment sort- ae 
ing file may be placed on a desk to aid sel 
in the expediting of paper work and mail. no 
It will be found handy for the storage of are 
manuals, business forms, advertisng (1 
matter or other material in frequent use. am 
Units are 12” deep by 20” wide by 13” 
high and can be stacked one on another ar 
to save space. Compartment openings are Be 
9%” wide by 11%” deep and shelves are wi 
adjustable up and down on %” centers. os 
Finish is of olive green or steel gray é 
backed enamel. Angle Steel, Inc., is the (4 
manufacturer. pt 
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Better Employee Selection 


“THE LATEST POPULATION Statistics that twenty million 
new jobs will be needed to take care of the potential 
labor force by 1975, have some basic implications for 
personnel administration,” reports Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, Inc., national psychological research organization. 
“Combining the population data with the new industrial 
revolution of electronic automation plus the current 
unemployment estimates, company management can 
well begin to think in terms of long-range personnel 
planning.” 

Predictions are for a population of 221 million by 
1975. It is no longer the Malthus question of whether 
supply of goods can keep up with population demand, 
but whether the number of jobs can keep up with the 
job applicants. By 1975 there will be close to eighty-five 
million employed or seeking employment. The potential 
work force is definitely growing, and the question is 
whether jobs will grow in the same ratio. 

Add to this increase in employables, the new age 
of automation. Machines replaced the worker’s muscles 
in the first industrial revolution. The electronic revolu- 
tion sees the machine replacing the worker’s brain, in 
both the office and factory. Whether like Industrial 
Revolution I, automation will increase productivity and 
create new jobs in building and maintaining new ma- 
chines, or whether it will add more employables to the 
labor market is still a moot question. 

What does this mean for company management and 
the personnel administrator? One implication is that 
companies will have a greater selection of applicants, 
starting in 1956, with a spurt in 1960, and a large labor 
supply by 1975. A number of studies have pointed to 
a relation between the selective ratio and efficient em- 
ployees. World War II selection-efficiency figures were 
fairly self-evident on this point. Another implication is 
a more critical look at the present company work-force 
to weed out the inefficient performers who lack the basic 
psychological traits to do a better job. On this point, 
management may be doing these employees more of a 
favor in 1956 than they realize—in the 1960's, such 
employees may find job-hunting pretty difficult. 

The next question is whether companies are prepared 
to pick the potentially efficient worker from the four to 
eight applicants who can be recruited for each job open- 
ing. Here is where the applied research studies of in- 
dustrial psychologists and management engineers in the 
past ten years will bear fruit, since these studies have 
produced a number of systematic and objective personnel 
selection tools. The applicant or present employee can 
now be looked at in terms of four psycho-personnel 
areas to gauge his probable efficiency on a job :— 

(1) Biography background. New developments in the 
weighted application blank and in interviewing methods 
are taking the guesswork out of talking to applicants. 
Before the interviewer starts to talk, he arms himself 
with facts and figures which compare the applicant 
objectively to the job requirements. 

(2) Aptitudes. The applicant’s brainpower to learn and 
perform a certain job in business and industry is no 
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longer measured by the old-type 1.Q. test, but in terms 
of eight aptitude factors which have been studied in 
relation to successful and unsuccessful workers in the 
major job areas. The applicant either qualifies on the 
aptitude-job standards, or he is weak in needed aptitudes 
and a job risk. 

(3) Personality. New advances are being made in 
measuring the intangible traits of personality. There 
are now short, five-minute tests to gauge the applicant’s 
general stability, his adaptability to inside versus con- 
tact jobs, etc. At the higher job levels, a full profile of 
the sixteen basic personality factors can be drawn to 
spot such intangibles as drive, initiative, leadership, etc. 
(4) Merit rating. Once hired, the applicant should not 
be forgotten, but rather followed by the personnel ex- 
perts fairly closely. A systematic and objective merit 
rating program is one of the best methods for maintain- 
ing contact with both the applicant’s job efficiency and 
his satisfaction and morale on the job. Newer per- 
formance rating tools have removed the supervisor bias, 
and produced a rating which has implications both for 
personnel administration and for overall company man- 
agement. 

Further information on the instruments of personnel 
evaluation for better employee selection and followup 
is available from Industrial Psychology, Inc., Research 
Center, Tucson 6, Arizona. 
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EFFICIENT PROPERTY CONTROL! 


Attractiveness, legibility and safe, easy mounting . . . Seri- 
ally Numbered “AUTOGRAPHS” combine these features 

. open the door to efficient property control! Mount them 
prominently, proudly “out-front”, where the easy-to-read 
numerals eliminate errors in recording. Reduce “tagging” 
costs) Anyone can mount Serially Numbered “AUTO- 
GRAPHS” quickly, easily and permanently ... even on 
crackle finish and other “problem” surfaces! Simply brush 
solvent on the adhesive backing and press into place. Drilled 
holes are unnecessary . . . there’s no damage to fine finishes 


or delicate mechanisms! Try this proven key to efficiency in 
your property control system now! 


Write today for “try before 
you buy” samples and Prop- 
erty Control ure Pam- 
phlet No, 262, 
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What's a woman's hat got to do 


with increased typing production? 


The lady’s hat weighs about two ounces. 


All right. It takes less weight than this 
for your secretary to depress one key of the 
new Royal Electric. It only takes three 
ounces to press the carriage return key. 
Therefore, it is 13 times easier to do these 
jobs on the new Royal Electric than on a 
non-electric typewriter. 


The Roya 


This means a typist can get a lot more 
work done in a day. And like it. It’s better 
work, too—clean-cut, even, good to look at. 

Why not talk to your Royal Representa- 
tive? When he knows secretaries’ salaries, 
days worked per year, hours typed per day 
and production rates, he can figure out with 
you the savings you may expect. 


! Typewriter Company, Dirision of Royal McRee Corporation 


ROYAL 


electrics 


standards « portables 
Roytype® 
business supplies 
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GUY FERGASON 





A Check List for Better 


Employment Practices 


ANY OF OUR INDUSTRIAL prob- 

lems start with and result from 
our employment practices. Employ- 
ment is a little like purchasing in that 
the “expert” must know his market, 
the source of supply, the standards 
of selection, the quoted prices and 
must be able to compete successfully 
for his share of the supply. If a 
conscious effort is not exerted to 
improve the quality in relation to 
price, the buyer gets what others do 
not want. 

Business men as a group believe 
that they have the ability of personal 
appraisal and are capable of judging 
character by observation. There was 
a time when phrenology was widely 
accepted as a means of screening 
applicants. Cranial undulations were 
supposed to be indicative of moral, 
intellectual and sensual dispositions. 
In man’s effort to find an easy way 
of selection of qualified personnel 
almost every device and system has 
been practiced. 

Physiognomy has its play in 
which it was claimed that character 
was observable from the features of 
one’s countenance. Handwriting has 
been relied upon as a means of 
character determination. Astrology, 
predestination by the stars, and 
palmistry, foretelling of the future 
by examination of the lines and 
marks on the hands, are not without 
their followers as a means of 
selecting persons for assignment to 
duty. 

It is not our intention to discredit 
any quasi or pseudo science, but to 
point out the futility of searching 
for a substitute for sound employ- 
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ment practices which in the final 

analysis require considerable time. 
Employment starts with proper 

recruitment and follows through 

until the new employee is success- 

fully integrated in his new job. In 

more definitive detail the steps are: 

Selection 

1. Recruitment of suitable employ- 

ment candidates. 

2. Preliminary interview for basic 

data. 

3. Investigation of background, 

work experience and education. 

4+. Second interview for diagnostic 

detail as to potentials in respect to 

specific work. 

5. Aptitude testing for better voca- 

tional guidance and screening. 

6. Final interview if employed (may 

also be interviewed by supervisor ). 

Placement 

7. Explanation of rules and regula- 

tions (may use manual). 

8. Introduction to supervisor and 

associates. 

9. Explanation of work assignments 

including training. 

10. Follow-up interview within one 

month to check on integration in the 

company. 


No Short Cut 


There is no short cut to sound 
employment—the screening and in- 
vestigatory work must be done by 
someone either in the employers’ 
offices or by a personnel consultant 
who takes over this responsibility 
on a professional basis. The average 
office is not large enough to support 
a full-time personnel manager. The 


agency owner-manager is usually too 
busy to give time to this important 
detail. It is quite probable that the 
manager is not fully qualified to do 
the vocational screening. One can- 
not be an expert in all lines. The 
“span of control” is an organization 
principle which recognizes the limita- 
tions of time, energy and knowledge 
in respect to any one individual 
thereby indicating that accomplish- 
ment is attained by delegation of 
certain responsibilities. Delegation 
should be made to those who are 
capable of execution in a specialize.| 
field. Delegation for the purpose ot 
shifting responsibility must inevi- 
tably lead to inefficiency. The person 
or persons to whom delegation is 
made, must be trained to execute in 
the delegated area. 

This is an age of specialization 
brought on by the complexities of 
our economic and business world. 
Even small offices can practice 
specialization to a limited degree. 
Accounting, for example, is a special- 
ized field of activity. The agency 
may be too small to warrant a 
sufficient volume of work to keep 
one person busy full time on account- 
ing detail. Rather than have several 
persons in the small office handle 
such accounting, or purchasing (of 
office supplies) or other work on the 
basis of their availability at any given 
time, one person should be made 
responsible for all accounting plus 
other definitely delegated duties 
which will make up a full time job. 
Each person should be responsible 
for a specific assignment, even 
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booklets 


P228 Weather Reflex 


Atmospherically speaking your building, 
whether a multi-storied home office or a 
one-story building is simply a shell surround- 
ing a mass of air. The characteristics of that 
air affect everyone within the building, em- 
ployees and clients alike. In a prolonged 
heat wave, for instance, clerical errors in- 
crease and tempers become unstable. This 
booklet tells how you can control that at- 
mosphere. In plenty of time for summer 
planning, it gives some hints on heat, tells 
how color is important and explains how 
moisture can be modified. 


P229 Who's Selling Who? 


This booket is based on the two-fold 
premise that: (1) Salesmen and salesman- 
ship are not perfect, and, (2) that sales, 
salesmanship and salesmen can be improved. 
In a humorous fashion i+ points out the 
imperfections that currently exist; the fact 
that too many goods and services are being 
bought and not enough are being sold. It 
stresses that you can't make salesmen work 
harder unless you can make them want to. 
Then it explains how you can make salesmen 
want to work harder through incentive plans, 
describes such plans in general and outlines 
a typical successful plan. 


P230 How to Mail a Letter 


This booklet is aptly subtitled, "In five 
easy and utterly preposterous lessons." In 
high good humor it describes the office-wide 
dragnet method of finding a stamp, free 
style positioning of a stamp, the Rube 
Goldbergish ‘“Handy-Dandy do-it-yourself 
stamp moistening kit," the drop-forge press 
system of affixing the stamp and posting 
pointers, among other subjects. Then turn- 
ing from the utterly preposterous to the 
utterly practical, it tells the story of a really 
improved mailing method that saves time, 
postage and overhead cost for all types and 
sizes of business. 
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Check List—Continued 


though it may require several types 
or kinds of assignments to insure full 
time application. We have been in 
offices where, for example, any one 
of five or six employees made pur- 
chases for the company. There could 
be no control over purchases, nor 
any accountability for errors, etc., 
when anyone and everyone “gets 
into the act.” 


Make assignments definite but 
develop flexibility so that during 
vacations, periods of illness and other 
absences, and during periods of in- 
creased clerical activity, employees 
can function in as many areas as 
are necessary. Employees should be 
selected for their training and ability 
in specific occupational areas which 
will permit definite assignments. 
Then the employees are trained on 
the job and in the other duties for 
which they may be called upon to 
perform. We do not want to carry 
our point too far and repeat too 
often, but it is in this area that small 
offices lack organization. There 
must be organization, order and 
responsibility regardless of the size 
of the office. 


Great progress has been made in 
the field of aptitude testing. Twenty 
years ago only qualified psychologists 
and trained technicians could admin- 
ister, score and interpret tests. 
There was great concern over the 
regimenting effects of aptitude tests 
due to the complete reliance upon 
test results. Today, tests are avail- 
able which are scientifically con- 
structed, statistically standardized 
and correlated to objective criterion. 
They (tests) are easily administered 
and scored. Interpretation is still 
a matter of experience and training 
and requires competent counsel for 
practical results. Aptitude tests are 
accepted today as additional clinical 
data which helps in selection of 
applicants who are _ emotionally, 
mentally, and vocationally equipped 
to do the job which management 
wants, considering the atmosphere 
under which they will work. Apti- 
tude tests are part of the selection 
procedure, integrated into a total 
program of interview and investiga- 
tion. They are guides to intelligent 
placement. They are the “X-rays” 
of diagnosis. 


Placement errors are costly errors, 
Mistakes, lost time in training, low 
production and wasted clerical detail 
involved in registration add up to an 
estimated employment cost which 
will exceed $500 for low level jobs 
and above a thousand or more dollars 
for high level jobs. Aptitude tests 
can be and should be given by 
competent employment consultants 
at a cost of about 10% of the 
potential costs of mistakes and 
misplaced employment practices. 


The New Employee 


First impressions are lasting im- 
pressions. The manner in which 
new employees are handled during 
the selection and screening process, 
the introduction to the job, the 
integration into the new surround- 
ings and the training period may 
influence the lasting attitude toward 
the management, the company and 
the other associates. It is said that 
juvenile delinquency breeds in the 
unrestricted and undirected (undis- 
ciplined) periods of impression to- 
ward one’s responsibilities in an 
organized and_ collective society. 
This same comment can be made 
toward work habits and work atti- 
tudes. Intelligent supervision and 
fair discipline direct the attitude in 
the right channels. Inattention to 
details, lack of respect for office 
hours, buck-passing and waste oi 
time when flaunted by other em- 
ployees with the apparent approval 
(by complacent acceptance) of man- 
agement leads new employees into 
thinking that business and industry 
is inefficient, and that there are no 
personal responsibilities on the part 
of the employees. Courtesy, under- 
standing, and a definite program of 
training coupled with acceptable 
standards of conduct, should be the 
basis of directing the employees. 
When management accepts  sub- 
standard work application and work 
effort, and overlooks flagrant viola- 
tions of rules (including office 
hours), they (management) are in 
effect establishing mediocrity as the 
standard of conduct. This in time 
will degrade the total office staff. 
“A bad apple spoils the barrel.” 

The follow-up interview is as 
important as the placement inter- 
view except that management has 
not seen the value in it. Contact with 
a client after the sale is made de- 
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velops good-will and cements a con- 
tinuing contact. Contact with the 
new employee after employment 
hespeaks of a greater interest in the 
employee than a thousand words. 

Actions are always more convincing 
than words. New employees have 
questions which they hesitate to ask 
except under favorable and friendly 

conditions. They make observations 
which can be very interesting as 
well as valuable to management if 
management will make a normal 
channel of communications available. 
We recognize that our viewpoint on 
indoctrination (or introduction) of 
new employees is not shared by all, 
but the basic idea is being accepted 
by many (and a surprising increase 
in numbers, at that) whose attitude 
has been influenced by the tightness 
of the employment market (which 
is another way of saying that the 
opportunity to leave one job and 
find another in quick order has been 
present for a considerable period of 
time ) 


Check-List for Employment 


1. Recruitment 


1.1 Has a study been made of the 
cost of recruiting new employees by 
the various sources of recruitment ? 
1.2 Have the services of an employ- 
ment counselor or placement special- 
ist been considered ? 

1.3 Have specifications been devel- 
oped for each occupational (job) 
class in order to guide selection? 
14 How much time do we give to 
an employment interview ? 


How long do new employees stay 
with the company—are they being 
lost within the first ninety days or 
after the break-in period? 

1.6 Are prospective employees inter- 
viewed in the company by more 
than one person? 

Selection 
2.1 Are the applicants screened be- 
fore being sent to our company, or 
is the screening being done by the 
company personnel ? 

2.2 Do we keep a record of all ap- 
plicants interviewed or only of those 
hired ? 

2.3 Do we have a_ standardized 
qualification record or do we depend 


on the information furnished by 
others ? 
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2.4 Is there a Fair Employment 
Practices statute in the state (or 
states) where we operate? 

2.5 Do we use a standardized inter- 
view procedure whereby we direct 
our attention to important data in 
the interview ? 

Note: A standard Qualification Rec- 
ord and Interviewer’s Guide is 
available for purchase through 
Fergason Personnel. 


3. Placement 
3.1 Do we furnish the new employee 
with a written copy of office hours, 
vacation plans and other personnel 
policies ? 
3.2 Do we explain the procedures 
followed in our office, especially in 
cases where the employee is entering 
the insurance business for the first 
time? 

(Continued on the next page) 
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original investment with no erasing 
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lowers time and cost per letter. 
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first, finest magnetic belt dictation. 
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Check List—Continued 


3.3 Do we provide the opportunity 
for the new employee to meet his 
(or her) associates on a planned 
basis ? 

3.4 Do we give the new employee 
proper attention during the first 
thirty days of employment to see if 
he has questions of policy, procedure 
or conduct? 

3.5 Do we interview the new em- 
ployee to determine how he is getting 
along, checking his work with the 
supervisor and attempting to correct 
mistakes which might arise from 
misunderstanding or misinterpreta- 
tion of instruction ? 

3.6 Do we record the progress made 
by all employees so as to determine 
the efficient from the inefficient and 
uncooperative ? 

Rather than run the office on the 
basis of meeting a problem only when 
it has become a “crisis,” we believe 
that problems, being inevitable, 
should be anticipated with prepara- 
tions for their solution being made 
in advance. Better still, problems 
can be resolved in their embryonic 


state by good management and 
planning. 
EXECUTIVE 
COMMUNICATION 


THE AVERAGE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
spends eighty to ninety per cent of 
his time communicating, estimates 
Frank E. Fischer, director of the 
American Management  Associa- 
tion’s Course in Executive Com- 
munication, in “Effective Communi- 
cation on the Job,” a handbook on 
face-to-face communication in indus- 
try just published by the association. 

Management is estimated to spend 
more than $112 million a year on 
publications in the field of com- 
munication alone, Mr. Fischer re- 
ports. Yet “all the talk, the activity, 
and the prescriptions have failed to 
build a bridge between labor and 
management. between superior and 
subordinate.” 

Too many executives, Mr. Fischer 
charges, see communication as a 
gimmick, to be taken off the peg 
and used as needed. Too few see 
it as “the heart of all business and 
industrial operations, the most im- 
portant tool we have for getting 








things done.” Good communication, 
Mr. Fischer emphasizes, is good 
business. “In today’s highly com. 
petitive situation, a business may 
stand or fall on the basis of its 
productivity. And productivity de- 
pends more and more on effective 
teamwork—on a sense of participa- 
tion shared by all who work for 
the company.” 

Mr. Fischer is one of twenty-two 
authors who contributed chapters to 
the 296-page book, which covers 
every aspect of getting ideas across 
in business—to individuals and to 
groups, orally and in writing. 
Among the topics included are 
principles of face-to-face communi- 
cation and of good listening, intro- 
ducing the new employee, instructing 
him, giving orders, reprimanding, 
talking safety to workers, using the 
grapevine, reporting to higher levels 
of management, rating interviews, 
employment interviewing, interviews 
with problem employees, conference 
leadership, and public speaking. 


TOMORROW'S OFFICE 


“TOMORROW'S OFFICE will contain 
a fleet of machines attended by three 
or four people with the machines 
doing all of the paperwork. Stenog- 
raphers, typists, stock clerks and 
bookkeepers will slowly and surely 
disappear. Routine jobs will be 
comparatively scarce automa- 
tion will go farther and fastest in 
the office.” 

So says Howard Coughlin, presi- 
dent, Office Employees International 
Union, A. F. of L., in an article in 
the February issue of the Office Ex- 
ecutive, publication of the National 
Office Management Association with 
sixteen thousand office executives in 
one hundred sixty chapters in the 
United States and Canada. 

However, Coughlin adds: “I do 
not believe that dire things lie ahead 
because of automation. . . . In each 
instafice where we have checked on 
employers who have installed giant 
electronic machines ... we have 
found that such companies trained 
displaced employees in the use of 
machinery and retrained others in 
different occupations. They trans- 
ferred employees without effecting 
large-scale lavoffs.” 
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A New Technique 


V. F. BLANK, Haskins & Sells 
San Francisco, California 


ANAGEMENT IS BEING harassed 
ce today to jump on the 
electronics band-wagon than they 
have ever been harassed to adopt 
any particular accounting method in 
the past. At nearly every technical 
or professional meeting these past 
few years, the subject of data proc- 
essing by electronics has had a 
prominent place. The pressure is 
definitely on management to do 
something about this new approach 
to accounting mechanization. It has 
even been said that “The effect of 
electronic equipment on our eco- 
nomic life is of the same magnitude 
as the effect of the H-bomb on our 
military strategy.” This, I find hard 
to believe. Instead of any revolu- 
tion, I am certain that this is an 
orderly evolution with which we 
must keep pace. 


They Can Pay Their Way 


Just as adding machines, book- 
keeping machines, and punched-card 
systems do their particular tasks 
more rapidly and more efficiently 
than a human, so do the computers 
have their characteristics which sug- 
gest that they can pay their way. 
For instance, it has been determined 
that one of the older model data 
processors would do in one work 
shift the same amount of computing 
as twelve thousand men operating 
desk calculators. It was further 
determined that this electronic wiz- 
ard would do one man’s annual work 
for a wage of $15. One recent study 
revealed that the present cost of a 
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highly mechanized (but non-elec- 
tronic) payroll system amounted to 
$1.20 per check. The study included 
an estimate that under an electronic 
system the machine plus human cost 
would be $.215 per check, a cost 
reduction of almost one dollar for 
each payroll check issued. “A sta- 
tistic that interests me more relates 
to Allstate Insurance Company and 
their medium-sized machine. At that 
Company, eighteen hundred man- 
hours of work were reduced to one 
hundred man-hours by mechanical 
means—and then reduced further 
to twelve man-hours when the work 
was placed on their electronic equip- 
ment. 

Actually, we should take a cau- 
tious view of all such cost and sav- 
ings figures. At this stage of de- 
velopment, it is very difficult to 
judge the reliability and complete- 
ness of the estimates. Cost reduc- 
tions would result principally from 
displacement of personnel, elimina- 
tion of punch-card and other office 
machines, and reduction in furniture 
requirements. Experience to this 
time has shown that, on a company- 
wide basis, personnel savings are 
slow to materialize. Usually, policies 
of personnel relocation are adopted 
so that normal attrition and retire- 
ment are left to solve the problem 
of reduced personnel costs. Rentals 
of electronic equipment usually are 
in the neighborhood of 150% of 
the rentals of replaced punched-card 
equipment where a high level of 
mechanization has already been at- 
tained. Although it may take more 
time than you think to achieve 
tangible savings resulting from the 
adoption of electronic equipment, ex- 


perience indicates that on a long- 
term basis there will be cost reduc- 
tions stemming not only from office 
efficiency but from management ef- 
ficiency. In regard to the latter, the 
electronic data processors may have 
their greatest impact in the field 
of operations research and produc- 
tion planning. 


A Minimum of Supervision 


The principal feature of electronic 
data processors which appeals to 
those who are seeking the optimum 
in mechanized accounting is the abil- 
ity of the systern to function with a 
minimum of human supervision. It 
is in this equipment that we find 
the highest level of automation for 
all of the record keeping functions. 
Additionally, the system possesses 
the characteristics of speed, flexibil- 
ity, and the automatic transmission 
of data from step to step. 

Let us consider, then, the nature 
of this equipment which promises 
to afford us a new concept in mech- 
anization. 

Any of the individual components 
of an electronic data-processing 
system could have been developed 
for use in conjunction with key 
driven accounting machines. or 
punched-card systems. It just hap- 
pens that electronic engineers were 
attempting to solve a problem in- 
volving the processing of strictly 
mathematical data when they di- 
rected their efforts toward a ma- 
chine using electric pulses operating 
on electronic circuits to perform 
arithmetical functions. The develop- 
ment of the central electronic arith- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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New Technique—Continued 


metical and logical unit with its 
fantastic processing speeds satisfied 
the scientist and the mathematician. 
It is taking a period of time, through 
which we are now passing, to de- 
velop the peripheral equipment 
which will satisfy those persons in- 
terested in the processing of business 
data. 

During this period of develop- 
ment, the components of an elec- 
tronic system may be found in 
various combinations constituting 
either special purpose machines per- 
forming relatively few tasks or gen- 
eral purpose machines capable of 
being programmed to accomplish an 
unlimited number of tasks. 

The special purpose computers 
now in use have as their principal 
machine element a cylindrical drum 
device for information storage. Ac- 
cess to this drum is had through 
interconnected key-driven recorders 
or similar mechanisms. Examples of 
this type of equipment are the Mag- 
netron used by B. Altman & Com- 
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pany department store, Magnetronic 
Reservisor used by the airlines, Dis- 
tribution, used by John Plain, Inc. 
mail order house and ERMA, re- 
cently announced bank accounting 
system developed by Stanford Re- 
search Institute. These are com- 
paratively simple electronic machines 
designed to earn their way in the 
business world. 


General Purpose Machines 


When we deviate from these 
limited applications and desire mul- 
tiple-purpose equipment capable of 
performing involved business data- 
processing, we require a general pur- 
pose type of machine system. 

General purpose machine systems 
to suit almost any fancy are presently 
offered. These are called machine 
systems because they comprise many 
pieces of electronic equipment. Most 
systems are practically made to order 
inasmuch as the combination of sys- 
tem components and capacities is a 
matter of customer specification. The 
system components of all makes and 
models fall into three major groups: 
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envelopes. 
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input equipment, central computer, 
and output equipment. The central 
computer, in turn, may be thought 
of as being a combination of an 
arithmetical and logical unit, jp 
which computation takes place; 4 
storage unit, in which programs and 
working data are stored; and 4 
control unit, for directing the 
sequence of operations. 

As we study these components we 
find only one which appears to be 
entirely different from other conven- 
tional equipment with which we are 
familiar. We can understand a ma- 
chine that calculates ; we can under- 
stand a machine that reads prepared 
data; we can understand automatic 
print-out from processed data; but 
the concept of a complex, but flexible, 
stored program of operations is new. 
It is this which seems to be the 
new horizon. It is this which chal- 
lenges our imagination because of 
the promise of being tremendously 
powerful in supplying planned de- 
cisions to business transactions. It 
is this which transfers to the ma- 
chine an almost perfect equivalent 
of human supervisory control. 

The principle of the stored pro- 
gram is basically simple. It involves 
recording precise instructions in a 
specific section of the system where 
they will be available in any desired 
sequence to meet the contingencies 
of the particular application. This 
is analogous to some extent to the 
detailed instructions a father might 
give his son the first time he sends 
him to the supermarket. The only 
difference might be that the machine 
will do exactly as it is told. Coupled 
with the supervisory capacity of a 
stored program are processing ca- 
pacity resulting from very high 
speed, and accuracy effected by self- 
checking features incorporated in the 
machine design. 

The electronic data-processing 
machines possessing all of these at- 
tributes are complex from an engi- 
neering viewpoint and are expensive 
from an economic viewpoint. It is 
very _ difficult and time-consuming 
job to convert all, or a portion, of 
a company’s data-processing to these 
machines, For these reasons, a whole 
new approach to accounting system 
design has evolved and concern over 
these system designs has penetrated 
further into the stratospheric layers 
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Why C#alionals 


Get the complete infor- 
mation you need with this 
National 31 Accounting Ma- 
chine. Has built-in type- 
writer so essential for all 
types of insurance account- 
ing. Often a single National 
31 handles payroll disburse- 
ment accounting, agent’s ac- 
counting, mortgage loans 
and policy loans. Like all 
Nationals, it is easily oper- 
ated by existing personnel. 


Get outstanding effi- 
ciency with this National 
142 High Production Pay- 
roll Machine. Handles 
every type of payroll deduc- 
tion, check writing and cost 
distribution. With automatic 
Tax Computer, instantly 
computes variable tax de- 
ductions and provides auto- 
matic control of Federal In- 
surance Contribution limit. 
Features 50 totals—46 avail- 
able for direct analysis and 
distribution. 


are sound investments 
for your Life Insurance Company 


There are Nationals to meet every Life Insurance 
company’s accounting requirements, no matter how 
specialized. That’s why you, like more and more Life 
Insurance companies today are doing, can eliminate 
overtime, simplify payroll work and cut accounting 
costs. Nationals do up to % of the work automati- 
cally, provide neater records in faster time, and soon 
pay for themselves out of the money they save. 
What’s more, they continue to return that saving 
year after year as substantial extra profit. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 


An investment in Nationals will be a wise move for your 
Life Insurance company. See how National’s exclusive 
combination of features will start saving you important 
time and money from the day of installation. Call a 
trained systems analyst, your nearby National repre- 
sentative, for the 
complete story. His 
number is in the 
yellow pages of 
your phone book. 











Mr. J. PAUL WHITEHEAD, Vice President 
Heminway Corporation 

President of the Printing Industry of Connecticut 
“Just as extra effort often spells 
the difference between success or 
failure, extra quailty makes the 
difference between an excellent 
finished product and one that is 
merely adequate. Heminway’s 
quality control proves that the 
slight extra cost, if any, of top 
quality supplies is far outstripped 
by the value and confidence 
returned.” 

FOR EXAMPLE: Your business sta- 
tionery. Surveys by the National 
Stationers’ and Office Equipment Asso- 
ciation show that the paper constituting 
the average letterhead, envelope and file 
copy costs Jess than a postage stamp. 
This microscopic cost rises Jess than 1% 
of total correspondence costs when you 
entrust your letters—your personal 
representatives—to the highest-quality, 
most impressive, rag-content letter 
paper obtainable: ADVANCE BOND. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE: Your business 
records. Record paper averages but 1% 
of total accounting costs. This minute 
cost increases less than 1% when you 
select the most durable, permanent 
record paper made: L. L. BROWN’s 
LINEN LEDGER. 


Thus at practically no extra cost, you 
can be sure of prestige-enhancing sta- 
tionery and dependable records regard- 
less of time and hard use. These //us 
values have characterized L. L. brown 
papers for 106 years. 


Your regular supplier of stationery and 
records is well versed in the various 
L. L. Brown papers. He will gladly 
recommend those best suited to your 
particular requirements. L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, Adams, Mass. 


L.L. BROWN 
(S/PAPERS 
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of management than ever before. 

As a matter of fact, there are two 
areas of decision relating to elec- 
tronic systems which belong with 
top management. One is the area in 
which a management committee is 
appointed for the purpose of keep- 
ing informed on electronic data proc- 
essors, selecting applications within 
the business structure, and consider- 
ing final system proposals. The 
other area deals with the necessity 
for crossing organizational lines in 
order to utilize the full capacities of 
this equipment. In this respect, some 
departments may be eliminated en- 
tirely ; hence the need for decisions 
from high levels of authority. 

This inclusion of top level man- 
agement on the electronics team 
will probably be one of the most 
important elements contributing to 
the unprecedentedly rapid evolution 
of this field of mechanization. Here 
is a piece of equipment which seems 
to have amazing potentials in sup- 
plying answers in management areas 
where guesses based on experience 
have been the only guides in the 
past. Cost reductions appear to be 
possible through better interpreta- 
tion of the accounting functions; 
through decreased demands for low 
level clerical help; through alleviat- 
ing financial requirements by better 
control of inventories, faster billing 
to customers, and improvement in 
control of product costs ; and through 
determination of the most profitable 
use of production facilities and ma- 
terials by operations research. Top 
management cannot afford for long 
to ignore equipment which has al- 
ready started to assist an enlightened 
competitor. 


Under pressure of management, 
things are also happening within the 
sphere of the accounting function. 
There is now a realization that the 
discovery of applications for elec- 
tronic data processors and the de- 
velopment of these applications re- 
quires the full time of personnel with 
special knowledge and skills. Based 
on this realization, there has been 
a trend towards the creation of 
groups assigned to the tasks of sys- 
tem analysis and design. Personnel 
of the groups are principally ac- 
countants. The analytic ability of 
the trained accountant, coupled with 





his intimate knowledge of his com 
pany’s operations, makes him well 
qualified for this work. Where com 
panies have systems and procedures 
groups already in existence, this 
group can usually take over the 
electronic assignment. 

In either case, there has been the 
necessity for the group to acquire 
first a basic knowledge of what an 
electronic data-processor can do. 
There usually follows an evaluation 
of potential applications, then a 
detailed study of selected applica- 
tions. It is during this period that 
many possibilities are discovered for 
cost reduction through more efficient 
operation regardless of whether or 
not a computer is installed. The 
activities of the electronics group 
usually include preparation of the 
system proposal for management de- 
cision and the conversion of the 
system design into the language of 
the computer. 

Let us look at the steps that can 
be taken in a company to initiate 
and maintain an electronics program. 
A management-level planning group 
should be formed with a company- 
wide cross section of interested per- 
sonnel. This top level group would 
perform the survey for decision on 
the question, “Do we have any pos- 
sibilities for electronic data process- 
ing?” 


Where to Start 


Where to start ? The obvious areas 
of suspected savings should be in- 
vestigated first. These might be 
areas in which there are found, in 
combination, the highest cost and 
the greatest number of processing 
operations in the present system. 
These may be: 

Premium accounting ; accounts cur- 
rent checking; billing of agents, 
brokers, or assureds. 

Applying premium cash. 

Coding (in fire and casualty insur- 
ance). 

Processing and writing renewals. 
Preparation of statistics. 

In any event, justification for an 
electronic system is simpler in the 
large companies enjoying high vol- 
ume paper work where a single ap- 
plication may prove effective. Me- 
dium and small companies may 
explore many applications before 
an integrated combination can be 
selected which would justify con- 
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tinuing an electronics program. This 
initial survey could occupy approxi- 
mately one month including the time 
spent by the group at a manufac- 
turer’s indoctrination course for 
executives. 

Under a decision to continue, a 
methods group would be selected 
and analysis of the present proce- 
dures would be commenced within 
the chosen areas. This working 
group should be relieved of all other 
duties. Experience has indicated 
that best results are obtained by 
working in two-man teams. The 
number of such teams would be gov- 
erned by the variety of applications, 
the size of the organization, and the 
time for completion of the work. A 
preliminary system study may last in 
excess of two months. 

Prior to design of the electronic 
system, the working group should 
attend a programming school for 
several weeks so that required tech- 
niques are mastered. Following this 
training, a more intensive system 
analysis should be made. Flow 
charts, data on work loads and time 
schedules, lists of system inputs and 
outputs are among the aids used 
during this period. This phase can 
extend from a few months to over 
a year. 

The accumulated data provides 
the basis for selection of the proper 
electronic system and this selection 
should be made as early as reliable 
data can be obtained. Selection of 
the proper equipment may require 
visiting all of the machine manu- 
facturers and obtaining from them 
proposals based upon the acquired 
data. It is highly desirable that all 
manufacturers’ proposals be based 
upon identical facts regarding the 
planned applications. It is only 
under this arrangement that a fair 
evaluation of equipment can be made. 
A period of approximately three 
months should be allowed for selec- 
tion of equipment and writing the 
group proposal for submission to 
management for approval. 

Following management approval, 
an order is placed for the equipment 
and the serious work of coding the 
system for the equipment begins. 
This usually starts with a block 
diagram of the electronic system and 
the assignment of sections of the 
diagram and underlying flow charts 
to individuals trained in coding. It 
is a matter of choice as to whether 
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New Technique—-Continued 


these are the same persons who 
prepared the system survey. Where 
surveys are to be continued on fur- 
ther applications, it is usually de- 
sirable to free these more qualified 
persons for this important analysis 
work and to utilize the services of 
less costly people for program cod- 
ing. 

Completed sections of an applica- 
tion program are usually punched 
on cards and verified before tests 
are made on the chosen equipment 
under simulated working conditions. 
This coding and testing is ordinarily 
planned for completion so as to be 
synchronized with the equipment 
delivery date. This date might easily 
be in excess of two years after the 
decision to enter the program. 

The implications of this program 
are obvious. Practicaily every com- 
pany is faced with a survey for 
decision on electronics and, if the 
decision is to go on, is about to 
undertake the most extensive system 
revision that has ever been required 
in order to adopt a new set of office 
equipment. 

Just as accounting records 
changed in appearance through use 
of tub file ledgers with mechanical 
bookkeeping machines and the use 
of punched cards with tabulating 
equipment, so does the electronic 
system bring forth a new record 
form. This is the magnetic tape. 
There is nothing unusual about the 
tape used in computers. It is the 
same tape on which sound has been 
recorded and stored in a manner 
familiar to most everyone. Now, 
instead of recording music on the 
tape in the form of a fluctuating 
magnetic field, tiny magnetic areas 
are placed on the tape in coded form 
which can be read by the electronic 
equipment as pulses. Magnetic tape 
has proven to be reliable and it 
possesses the characteristics of high 
storage capacity and high-speed 
| readability. As many as two hun- 
dred characters can be packed in an 
inch of tape and these characters 
can be read by the tape reader at 
rates in excess of fifteen thousand 
characters a second. These are some 
of the reasons that this new record 
is welcomed by all data-processing 
enthusiasts. 

There may have been a period of 
delaved acceptance of these elec- 
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tronic data-processors but that pe- 
riod is past and they are rapidly 
becoming a part of our business 
community. As we read the list of 
present and prospective users, we 
recognize the names of many of the 


famous American industrial and 
financial institutions that have 
achieved greatness through their 


constant search for new ideas and 
methods. 


The  readjustments necessary 
within an accounting system upon 
the adoption of any of the predeces- 
sor mechanical aids to accounting 
are multiplied manyfold upon the 
adoption of an electronic system. In 
a way, this readjustment may be 
said to be one of simplification. In 
the electronic system we revert to 
the approach of recording which was 
used in manual bookkeeping. Each 
item is processed in turn through 
the system, rather than being 
bunched with other items for special- 
ized operations. The system is sim- 
pler, also, because of a high capacity 
for storage of needed data. Files of 
rate schedules, prices, inventories. 
and the like can be maintained within 
the system so that raw data can be 
entered with relatively little pre- 
processing. 


A Higher Level of Planning 


To accomplish this high level of 
automation requires a higher level 
of planning than we have been ac- 
customed to in the past. That was 
the reason for the first wild scramble 
by prospective users for mathe- 
maticians, electrical engineers, radar 
technicians, or almost anybody who 
claimed to be an expert on com- 
puters. Now we know that the same 
sound principles of system design 
apply in this field as have been used 
in past system analyses. A com- 
pany’s employees make the best elec- 
tronics team. They know more about 
their company than some expert 
stranger. They can be trained in 
electronic data-processors and they 
can be advised in system analysis 
procedures. On the other hand, con- 
sultants can be of real value when 
used on a high level. Their broad 
experience will aid the company 
team in many ways, especially in 
directing their efforts in a sound 
plan and in keeping them posted of 
new developments as they occur. 


Almost any advance which holds 
forth as much promise as the new 
electronic data-processing — equip- 
ment, has attached to it some short- 
comings. The new equipment is no 
exception to the rule. 

The cost of electronic equipment 
is a major expenditure to most users 
and in itself may preclude its use 
by some enterprises. If purchased, 
a complete electronic system will 
cost in the range of $250,000 to 
well over $2,000,000. The physical 
installation of the equipment also is 
a major cost, for an installation cost 
of $150,000 is not uncommon. In 
some cases, special buildings are 
being erected to house the installa- 
tion. Generally the equipment re- 
quires special air conditioning and 
very exacting humidity and dust 
controls. Special wiring will often 
he required and some equipment will 
require special flooring. 

But the cost most difficult to de- 
termine is associated with the re- 
quired system analysis and program- 
ming. This preparatory work may 
easily require up to fifty man-years 
of effort for one of the largest sys- 
tems with a related cost of $300,000 
or even more. On the other hand, 
this cost may well be offset, in part 
or entirely, by savings in present 
record-keeping procedures which re- 
sulted from the detailed system 
analysis required in preparing for an 
electronic system—even before an 
electronic system was installed. 

The switch to electronic equip- 
ment will have a major effect in 
many cases. The installation of one 
of the larger systems will usually 
displace a great number of personnel. 
This may or may not be serious. If 
the organization is large enough and 
the problem is recognized early it 
is possible that the displacement of 
personnel can be offset by normal 
attrition and by reassignments and 
retirements. 

To obtain maximum benefits from 
the installation of electronic equip- 
ment, many changes are required 
in present record-keeping proce- 
dures “Such changes probably will 
be extensive and will affect many 
departments. It is not unlikely that 
some company policies may be 
changed. Any extensive changes in 
record-keeping procedures is, of 
course, a disrupting influence. How- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Each week another group 


arrives at the Nation’s Cajntal 


40 Executives 
ona 
orave mission 
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They come, at the Government’s request, not to dis- 
cuss contracts and production schedules, but to plan 
something even more important in the national interest 





—the survival of their companies should disaster strike 


in any form... and a prompt recovery from the blow. 


Upon this, it is pointed out, the survival of our nation 
may well rest. 


During their stay in the Capital, Department of Commerce 
ofiicials stress the importance of protecting employees and 
facilities; of establishing a continuity of management and 
technical know-how; of protecting vital corporate records. 


The advantages of microfilming these records are reviewed 
...also the extra protection which results when the films are 
stored in such impenetrable fortresses as Iron Mountain 
Atomic Storage Vaults, Inc., N. Y.; Western States Atomic 
Vaults, Inc., Calif.; National Storage Company, Pa. 


Vital-Record Security Service 


In support of this program, Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) announces 
a new service designed to enable companies to resume 
normal operations faster if original records are lost or 
dest.oyed. 


Recordak is now maintaining at each of the three above- 
mentioned locations, equipment specially designed for the 
high-speed production of paper enlargements from microfilm 
negatives. Equipment—and stand-by operating staff—can be 
augmented as required to meet increasing demands. Also, the 
same service may be provided in additional security areas. 


Company executives who are concerned with the protection of 
their corporate documents will welcome this new Vital-Record 
Security Service. 

For it means that they can reserve equipment and man power 
on an hourly or full-time basis specifically for the reproduction of 
their vital records should originals be lost through any means. 

Contracts can be for as little as 2 hours of machine and staff 





time per day or as much as 24 hours per day on a 7-day week 
basis. Work will continue at this rate until the number of linear 
feet of vital records contracted for have been produced. 


High-speed print production 
Reproduction equipment used by Recordak in these security 
vaults will produce 1,000 linear feet of paper prints per hour 
from microfilm records of blueprints, production and research 
data, stockholder and financial records, contracts, and other 
vital items. 
Non-strategic materials used 

A new and most important feature is that none of the materials 
used in this high-speed process is considered critical or strategic 
by the U. S. Government. A sufficient quantity of all supplies ade- 
quate to operate each machine continuously until your contract 
has been fulfilled will be maintained as a minimum reserve. 
Stand-by equipment will be tested and serviced periodically. 


Other Recordak Services 


Microfilming. Recordak offers a complete line of microfilmers for 
all requirements on a purchase or rental basis. It also maintains a 
Customer Service Department which will microfilm your records 
at its nearest laboratory or on your premises. 
Film Processing. All Recordak Microfilms—whether photo- 
graphed by you or our Customer Service Dept.—are processed 
by Recordak in high-speed professional equipment to Nationa! 
Bureau of Standards specifications for archival films. Following 
this, your films are inspected for photographic quality. 
For complete information on Recordak’s new Vital-Record 
Security Service and other services, write Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. No obligation whatsoever. 

**Recordak” is a trademark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business routines 














New Technique—from page 58 


ever occasionally a shakeup such as 
this may have some definite ad- 
vantages. 

The use of electronic equipment 
is directly related to the policy of 
centralization or decentralization. A 
business enterprise that is highly 
centralized can make use of elec- 
tronic equipment easier than a de- 
centralized enterprise. However, the 
fact that an enterprise is decentral- 
ized does not preclude the use of 
an electronic system on a centralized 
basis. By setting up an adequate 
communication network, the decen- 
tralized enterprise can take advan- 
tage of the benefits of electronic 
equipment. The use of the new 
equipment carries with it the hazard 
of having all records in one place. 
This hazard may be substantially 
reduced by the retention at separate 
locations of duplicate records and 
all current transactions data for a 
reasonable length of time. The cost 
of these precautionary measures will 
be relatively small. 


Emergency Facilities 


At the present time a serious 
shortcoming to the use of electronic 
equipment is that alternate emer- 
gency facilities are generally not 
readily available. This situation will 
be corrected as more and more elec- 
tronic data-processing systems are 
installed throughout the country. 

A relatively small number of per- 
sonnel are required to operate an 
electronic system, thus placing re- 
liance upon a limited number of 
people in this important phase of 
business operation. Also, there may 
be a problem of obtaining adequate 
personnel in the early stages of the 
use of electronic equipment, when 
the supply of adequately trained 
people is limited. 

There are material difficulties con- 
nected with the preparation of spe- 
cial or one-time reports when records 
are retained electronically. Here too 
this shortcoming has a corollary 
benefit. Once it becomes known 
that such one-time reports cannot 
be obtained without advance notice, 
management will of necessity have 
to plan for such reports in sufficient 
time. It is not unlikely that a good 
many such requests will be elimi- 
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nated when the time and cost of 
their preparation become known. 

The maintenance of records in a 
form not readily legible presents a 
condition some will find hard to 
accept. But similar to the gradual 
acceptance of punched cards as a 
means of record keeping, so too will 
there be the gradual acceptance of 
magnetic tapes. But there must be 
pioneers in this new concept of 
record keeping — as there were 
pioneers in the early days of punched 
card accounting. 


Continuous Processing 


Although there are difficulties 
which surround the use of electronic 
data-processing systems, it appears 
that electronics has given us the 
most versatile and powerful tool yet 
devised to mechanize accounting. As 
we look at the fundamental func- 
tions of record keeping, we realize 
that in the steps from manual to 
electronic data-processing we have 
been given tools of ever-increasing 
capabilities. The adding machine 
and calculator group performed the 
two functions of summarizing and 
recording. The bookkeeping ma- 
chines performed the three func- 
tions of summarizing, posting, and 
recording. In punched-card equip- 
ment we had many pieces of ma- 
chinery performing one, two, or 
three functions, but, since the ma- 
chines were compatible through the 
punched card, the entire system was 
integrated. All of the elements of 
data-processing were performed on 
punched-card equipment ; classifica- 
tion, sorting, calculating, summariz- 
ing, and recording. Continuous 
processing has not been possible, 
however, because of the limited com- 
munication between functions. Peo- 
ple must be used to move cards 
from one machine to another. In 
the electronic data-processor the in- 
terconnected units operating under 
direction of a stored program offer 
possibilities for a complete process- 
ing cycle without manual interfer- 
ence. 

Just as industrial mechanization 
led to achievements far beyond any- 
thing man dreamed of before he 
had power, tools, and instruments, 
so will mechanized accounting de- 
velop methods of data-processing 
limited only by our powers of cre- 
ative imagination. In this present 














era there seems to be a potential 
for tremendous change in the meth- 
ods of recording and processing 
business data so as to produce both 
accounting and management reports 
with less human effort. Engineers 
tell us that we may now have any 
type of data-processing machine we 
want. This implies that the answer 
to the future of mechanization lies 
with the machine users, the ac- 
countants. It is up to us to make our 
problems known to the machine de- 
signers because we are now like 
“Lola” in the popular song, and, 
“What Lola wants, Lola gets.” 








TRANSFER FILES 


WITH THE ADDITION OF eight stock 
sizes of the new transfer files, Dolin 
Metal Products, Inc., now claims 
the most complete range of steel 
transfer files comprising forty-four 
stock sizes in three different styles. 

The series is designed with mini- 
mum outside dimensions, channeled 
drawer, nylon glide bearings for 
smooth, quiet drawer operation, duo- 
vision card holder enabling the use 
of either 2 x 3 or 3 x 5 cards and 
a drop handle permitting greater 
aisle widths. Six of the eight sizes 
are two drawer files. It is claimed 
that this low cost series is ideal for 
low reference records. 


RIBBON RENEWING DEVICE 


A NEw PRODUCT called Renuvo made 
and sold by Preview Products Com- 
pany makes it possible to renew 
faded typewriter ribbon and extend 
its life. Renuvo applies a newly- 
developed, colorless fluid which dis- 
tributes the dried, unused ink present 
on all old ribbons. Made for black 
ribbons, but also effective on most 
multi-color ribbons. In use, the 
applicator end of container is held 
against ribbon while spool is wound 
with finger, 
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M. H. BLACKBURN, C.P.C.U., “Protection” (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


WHO HAS RECEIVED A RAISE, a 
bonus, a tax refund, a tax reduc- 
tion? Better talk with him before 
he rushes over to his friendly new 
car dealer. By the by, don’t talk in 
terms of what $10 a month will buy. 
These days, it’s $20 a month. Your 
prospect has upgraded himself com- 
mensurate with his income. 


No SUBJECT exerts a greater appeal 
to a father than the future of his 
child. Thus juvenile life is based on 
a fundamental human emotion, and, 
thus, John E. Smith of Winter Park, 
Florida finds that active participa- 
tion in young people’s activities pays 
off. 

As a result of his civic work, Mr. 
Smith is frequently in a position to 
discuss with fathers the idea of es- 
tablishing an insurance program for 
their sons. He recommends life 
with premiums to age 80 as ideal for 
this purpose, then leads his prospect 
into a discussion of “first things 
first... That means family protec- 
tion. 


“THERE'S NO MYSTERY in selling life 
insurance,” says million-dollar pro- 
ducer Henry Kusel of Newark. “It’s 
plain old-fashioned digging, I’m sure 
anyone with a telephone can do what 
I do. Here’s the so-called ‘secret’ of 
more than 60% of my business. I 
set aside an hour every evening to 
skim the society, real estate and busi- 
ness sections of the day’s news- 
papers. I clip items of births, en- 
gagements, weddings, promotions, 
new mortgages, home purchases, 
and the like. I call ‘information’ for 
the telephone numbers. I phone the 
‘suspect’ as follows: 

“ ‘Hello, Bob? (Every young male 
voice is greeted with what is prob- 
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ably his nickname.) Bob, this is 
Henry Kusel of The Travelers In- 
surance Company. Congratulations 
on your (reason for news item). 
I'd like to chat with you next week 
about starting your life insurance 
program. Are you definitely inter- 
ested? (When a feminine voice 
answers the phone I don’t hang up, 
I just identify myself and ask for 
‘Bob.’ If he’s not home, I leave a 
message for him to call me.) 


“For every thirty cold phone calls, 
I can count twenty-three ‘noes,’ five 
‘laters,’ and two ‘yeses.’ I send my 
business card to the ‘laters’ and 
make up prospect files. For the 
‘yeses’ I arrange convenient ap- 
pointments and send them reminder 
cards.” 


“How MANY TIMEs have I asked 
successful life insurance agents, 
“‘What’s the secret?’ They try to 
answer, but the answer is always 
vague and inconclusive. It’s a fool- 
ish question. It’s sheer stupidity to 
go on asking it. For the answer is 
plain enough: these men are con- 
vinced that what they are urging 
people to buy is honest, useful, es- 
sential—whether people realize it 
or not. Their motives are not merely 


to make money, but to do good, 
and to do good, even though the 
people they are trying to benefit will 
equivocate, quibble, squawk and 
squirm. 

“A life insurance agent is a man’s 
conscience, his common sense, his 
duty. These are voices that men 
would rather ignore. They would 
rather listen to the blandishments of 
convenience, comfort and pleasure, 
until . . . and it’s only when that 
‘until’ becomes ‘now’ that a life in- 
surance agent’s patient, persistent 
efforts are truly appreciated. 

“A life insurance agent is a com- 
bination of salesman, evangelist, stu- 
dent, psychologist, mind-reader and 
soul-searcher. His days are filled 
with disappointments, discomfitures, 
and defeats, but he will not submit 
to discouragement. The wonder of 
it is, that he never becomes smug 
nor sour. If there is a life insurance 
agent who has these characteristics, 
I’ve never met him.”—George Mal- 
colm-Smith, The Travelers, Hart- 
ford. 


Put “TAX” IN YOUR LIFE SALES. To 
the man who owns a business, that 
business is his principal estate. Un- 
fortunately, it is subject to possible 
liquidation or loss of family control 
if tax money is needed at his death. 
Determine what his estate shrinkage 
would be. Express it in terms of 
the number of years of saving and 
struggling he devoted to making his 
business successful. You could say: 
“All those years are wasted unless 
the results are insured.” 


You CAN BUY PERMANENT INSUR- 
ANCE for your youngster today for 
a premium that compares favorably 
with your GI insurance,” says Rob- 
ert L. Milling of Ft. Worth. 
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WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Sth Annual Statement 


December 31, 1955 





ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds. $164,809,482.36 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds . 103,250,241.97 





Preferred Stocks. ............ 21,015,405.00 
Mortgage Loans............. 326,024,317.30 
eee 11,775,013.98 
Real Estate: 

Properties Occupied by 

the Company 4,079, 167.20 

Investment 3,041,851.35 
Policy Loans 15,975, 130.84 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 12,071,303.19 
Accrued Interest and Rents 3,067,825.14 
Premiums in Course of Collection 6,682,330.32 
Other Assets aR yee 495,123.70 

ES « Gasausse eax ts $672,287,192.35 


LIABILITIES 


Statutory Policy Reserves 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends 
left with Company 
Dividends to Policyholders 
Payable in 1956 
Policy Benefits Currently 
Outstanding as 
Premiums and Interest Paid 
in Advance 
Accrued Taxes Payable in 1956 
Escrow Accounts and Unallocated 
Funds 
Other Liabilities. 
Security Valuation Reserve 


Reserve for Mortgage Loan 
Fluctuation and 
Other Contingencies 
Reserve for Ultimate Changes in 
Policy Valuation Standards 


Surplus 


AL ....... 





$578,248,413.00 


5,812,075.00 
7,458,785.00 
1,174,973.37 


3,259,711.46 
2,814,000.00 


3,845,599.32 
1,701 ,876.23 
3,821,758.97 


8,150,000.00 


6,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 





.. .$672,287,192.35 





Insurance in Force ...... $3,068,365,575 
Policies in Force .......+..+-+ 4,655,527 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WL Mutual Company 
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‘4 The Legal Spothoht 


Agent Paying Policyholder's Premium 
Entitled to Recover Amount So Paid. 


In August of 1951, Sedlak applied 
to Kantoff, a licensed insurance 
broker for a policy of life insurance 
on his life in the amount of $20,000. 
He passed his physical examination 
and policy from Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co. of Newark, New 
Jersey was issued. However, Sedlak 
returned this policy within a reason- 
ible time as unsatisfactory. Then 


Sedlak Motor Sales, Inc., a corpora- 


tion, which had an insurable interest 
in Sedlak, applied through Kantoff 
for a $50,000 corporate form policy 
in January of 1952 on Sedlak’s life, 
and this policy was issued on the 
24th of January, 1952 with the 
corporation as beneficiary. The 
policy was delivered to the corpora- 
tion. The policy required an annual 
premium of $1,529 on delivery and 
specified a grace period within which 
such premium could be paid. The 
corporation failed to pay the pre- 
mium and the agent, Kantoff, paid 
the same without Sedlak’s authority. 
The policy was retained for more 
than a year with knowledge that the 
broker had paid the premium. 
Sedlak refused to pay the premium 
upon which refusal the broker sued 
the corporation for the premium. 
The defendant urged that the 
plaintiff broker could not be its agent 
since he was also the agent of the 
insurance company and his duty and 
loyalty to the insurance company 
would prevent him from acting for 
adverse parties without consent of 
both. The court however thinks this 
ruling is not applicable because the 
defendant, with knowledge of plain- 
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tiff’s agency with the insurance 
company, authorized him to repre- 
sent it in obtaining insurance. 

The court states further that even 
if it assumes that payment of the 
premium was beyond the scope of 
the authorized agency the defendant 
ratified the act and thereby incurred 
liability for the amount paid on their 
behalf. First, the acceptance of the 
policy made the policyholder liable 
for the premium ; and secondly with 
the knowledge that the premium had 
been paid for it, the corporation 
retained the policy even until the 
trial of the case. The corporation, 
therefore, had the protection of the 
policy and the inference is that it 
intended to have that benefit, for the 
earlier policy which Sedlak rejected 
was returned at once. 

Thus the court holds that pay- 
ment, even though unauthorized, 
was ratified and bound the defendant 
to accept its benefits. 

Kantoff v. Sedlak Motor Sales. 
Inc., Etc., WMinois Court of Appeals, 
First District. Filed November 2, 
1955. 2 CCH Life Cases 2d, 684. 
Attorneys for parties not shown. 


Whether Insured's Mental Illness Was 
of a Temporary Nature Held for Jury. 


The Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
issued a policy of insurance on the 
life of the decedent, Lee Graves, in 
1937. The policy provided for 
double indemnity benefits if the 
insured’s death resulted solely from 
bodily injuries effected directly and 
exclusively by external, violent and 
accidental means. It also provided 
that the double indemnity benefits 





would not be payable if death re- 
sulted directly or indirectly from 
illness or disease of any kind or from 
physical or mental infirmity. 

In August, 1948 Graves was 
hospitalized in a sanitarium for about 
two weeks and the following March 
was a patient in the Psychiatric 
Division of Bellevue Hospital for 
about two weeks. At those times 
he was not violent but was excited 
and talked irrationally, expressing 
grandiose ideas. There was also 
evidence adduced at the trial that 
Graves was treated by two psychia- 
trists from 1947 until his death. A 
witness and the insured’s wife 
testified that Graves was _ never 
violent. 

On September 4, 1949 Graves had 
two short convulsions during which 
he became rigid and shook while 
lying in bed. He remained in bed 
for two days. On September 7 his 
wife called the doctor who told her 
that Graves was seriously ill. This 
doctor later testified that the de- 
ceased was suffering from schizo- 
phrenia. Later on in the evening 
Graves had walked his dog and 
returned with the dog’s collar around 
his neck. At the time he also 
threatened to kill his wife and 
another woman with whom they 
were living and also threatened to 
kill the children. The next morning, 
September 8, 1949, Graves left the 
house and went to a diner in Suffern 
and went berserk. He assaulted a 
person in the diner, knocking him 
thirty feet, and hit a policeman on 
the head with a chair, fracturing his 
skull, causing a brain concussion. 
The policeman went for help and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


when he returned the insured threw 
a ketchup bottle through the plate- 
glass window, whereupon the police- 
man fired a warning shot and then 
two shots that were fatal. 

The beneficiary made claim with 


UNION LIFE 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


the insurance company for the pro- 
ceeds of the policy under the double 
indemnity provision, but the insur- 
ance company denied liability for 
the double amount, asserting that 
Graves’ death resulted from a mental 
infirmity. Whereupon the bene- 
ficiary filed suit. 


Insurance Company 


ELMO WALKER, PRESIDENT 


Here are 3 terrific aids that have 
proved beneficial and rewarding to 
agents and general agents alike. 


¥ Career Compensation Plan 


A 2-year plan—one of the most liberal both to agent and general agent. 
¥ Production Incentive Agreement 
A contract for prospective agents unexcelled by leading companies. 


¥ Training Allowance 
A substantial amount paid to general agents for recruiting and training. 


plus 





THESE ADVANTAGES — Success-proven training courses 
© Programming schools ¢ Business and tax seminars ¢ Lifetime service fees © 
Complete line, low cost Life, Accident, Sickness, and Hospitalization policies. 


Watrer H. Huent, President ARrnotp Bere, C. L. U., Agency Vice-President 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Iil., Ind., lowa, Ohio, Mich., Minn., Mo., N.D., S. D., Texas 





The District Court submitted the 
case to the jury which found that 
the insured’s condition was a 
temporary disorder or disease or 
infirmity and judgment was awarded 
to the plaintiff for the double 
amount. The defendant insurance 
company appealed to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, which held that the 
case was properly submitted to the 
jury and that the double indemnity 
proceeds should be awarded. 

The Circuit Court writing through 
Circuit Judge Lumbard, who with 
Justices Clark and Medina heard the 
case on appeal, stated that the New 
York law, which governs, is that a 
plaintiff is entitled to recover if the 
insured’s mental condition was a 
temporary disorder or disturbance 
rather than an infirmity or ailment 
of a more permanent nature. 

In the case of Gittelson vs. Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. of New Y ork, 266 App. 
Div. 141, the New York court stated, 
“In posing our question we assume 
**** that insured was suffering from 
a well-defined and settled disease, in 
other words that the disorder caus- 
ing the fall was not merely a 
temporary disorder or weakness.” 

However, the company urged that 
a mental derangement is always an 
infirmity no matter how temporary 
or transient it may be. The court 
stated that it found no reason why 
such a temporary mental derange- 
ment should be an infirmity when a 
temporary physical enfeeblement is 
not. Thus the case was properly sub- 
mitted to the jury to find the 
permanency of the so-called disease 
or infirmity. The jury was in- 
structed correctly in the definitions 
of temporary, slight, etc. and their 
findings will not be disturbed by the 
upper court. Also there was ample 
evidence from which the jury could 
find that Graves was suffering from 
a temporary illness and not from a 
disease or mental infirmity of more 
permanent nature. 

Graves v. Penn Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit. Decided November 
23, 1955. 2 CCH Life Cases 2d, 637. 
Hale, Stimson, Russell & Nickerson, 
122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. for plaintiff, appellee. 
Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & 
Roberts, 40 Wall Street, New York 
4, N. Y. for defendant, appellant. 
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Down to Earth by Guy D. Doud. 


This book, which was previously 
reviewed in our columns, is now 
available at 50¢ per copy in any 
quantity. It is a compilation of five 
separate articles which first ap- 
peared in Best’s Insurance News: 
“He Knew His Cottons,” “Your 
County Seat Town,” “Why is a 
Life Insurance Agent,” “So You 
Want to be a General Agent,” and 
“Should a Life Insurance Agent 
Advertise.” 

The author has also prepared re- 
productions of the advertisements 
used in the last article, “Should a 
Life Insurance Agent Advertise.” 
A set of four of these reproductions 
is priced at 75¢ with the complete 
set of ten sheets at $2.00. 

Published by Guy D. Doud Serv- 


ices, 4414—S8th Avenue, Rock Is- 
land, Il. 


Economic Needs of Older People 
by John J. Corson and John W. 
McConnell 


This is a comprehensive survey of 
the status of our older citizens and 
the public and private means avail- 
able to meet their economic needs. 
In this comprehensive analysis every 
phase of the status of the older 
population is covered. 

The authors assemble figures on 
the number of persons over 65, 
where they live, how many are at 
work, how much and what kinds of 
income they have, their state of 
health, their family patterns and 
other pertinent facts. The survey 
covers Social Security and all forms 
of public and private pension plans 
and old age assistance. It offers a 
full and factual analysis of the place 
of older persons in our economic and 
social system. 

The final chapter is the report of a 
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special committee of the Fund which 
made a study of the problem. 

553 pages; $4.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Impartial Medical Testimony 


This report by a special committee 
of The Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York is a unique 
experiment in medicolegal collabora- 
tion. Conceived by the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of New York 
County it was designed to test a 
remedy for the deficiencies and 
abuses prevailing in the presenta- 
tion of medical proof in judicial 
proceedings. 

The book which is a report of 
the Committee on Medical Expert 
Testimony Project describes how the 
plan works, experience under the 
Project and the results of the plan. 

188 pages; $3.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The MacMillan Company, 
60—5th Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Tax Facts on Life Insurance 


This is a newly revised 1956 
edition of a question-and-answer 
pocket-sized tax guide reflecting all 
regulations, rulings and cases pub- 
lished prior to January 1, 1956. It 
provides easy-to-find information on 
income, estate and gift taxes, and 
is an easy-to-use source of facts for 
review of tax problems. 

The guide is written in simple 
easy-to-understand-and-use question 
and answer form and cross-indexed 
in such a manner as to allow the 
life underwriter to tell at a glance 
whether a prospect has one, two or 
three Federal tax problems. 

$2.00 per single copy; less in 
quantities. Published by the Dia- 
mond Life Bulletins, 420 East 4th 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Publicly Held Corporations Owning 
Substantial Amounts of Business In- 
surance. 


This is the newly-revised, 1956 
edition of a booklet used as a selling 
tool by one of the nation’s top 
authorities on business life insurance, 
John O. Todd, C.L.U., past chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. It is a carefully compiled, 
authoritative listing of over one- 
hundred-and-ninety major compa- 
nies now using key man insurance 
in substantial amounts, and is avail- 
able in a convenient, pocket-size 
booklet. 


$1.50 for minimum order of 10 
copies, less in quantity. Compiled by 
The Todd Planning and Service 
Company and published by The 
Diamond Life Bulletins Department 
of The National Underwriter Com- 
pany, 420 East Fourth Street, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 


Health and Welfare Benefits in New 
York State 


This new report of the New York 
State Department of Labor covers 
the extent of accident and health, 
life insurance, and other benefits of 
importance to workers in that state. 
It is composed largely of tables 
showing coverage, with the emphasis 
on the fields of risk covered by 
accident and health insurance. 


Several fields of importance are 
covered, such as types of plan, 
financing, health insurance for fam- 
ilies, hospital, surgical, medical, life 
and accidental death insurance. 


Isador Lubin, industrial commis- 
sioner, says in a preface that as an 
increasing proportion of the working 
population comes under various 
group insurance plans, there is a 
need to assess the nature and extent 
of fringe benefits. The study is 
intended to meet part of the need. 
It is based on a _ representative 
sample of all New ‘York state 
employers. 


95 pages: Published by the Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics, 
Department of Labor, State of New 
York, 80 Centre Street, New York 
13, N. Y. 
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New Publications—Continued 


The Practice of Life Underwriting 
by Harold W. Gardiner, C.L.U., 
Director of Education and Field 
Training, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


This is a collection of actual field 
cases compiled by the author in 
collaboration with the staff of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. It is intended to be used 
as a text and case book for can- 
didates preparing for Part E of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter exam- 
inations. This is the part of the 
C.L.U. curriculum designed to pro- 
vide a comprehensive review of the 
previous parts and to give training 
to the candidate in the application 
of his knowledge. 

The new text is intended to make 
an effective transition from theory 
to practice, from knowledge to skill. 
It is designed particularly to help 
the life underwriter bring into 
proper focus the facts, relationship 
and analytical skills gained in his 
studies. The examples in the book 
are not hand picked to prove any- 
thing, but are true cases collected 
from the field to illustrate the variety 
of problems and solutions, with 
which a life underwriter should be 
acquainted. 

Cases are presented under four 
headings: Family Situations, Indi- 


vidual Situations, Business Situa- 
tions and Estate Situations. Each 
case consists of a detailed report of 
the entire procedure followed by the 
underwriter beginning with the pre- 
approach and is accompanied by text 
material which discusses and inter- 
prets aspects of the case. The book 
reproduces charts and graphs that 
the agent used in analyzing the prob- 
lem or presenting the solution. The 
new book replaces the Study Sup- 
plement previously used in Part E 
study classes. 

Information available from Her- 
bert C. Graebner, Dean of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, 3924 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


Mathematics of Finance by Paul M. 
Hummell, Professor of Statistics, 
University of Alabama and Charles 
L. Seebeck, Jr., Professor of 
Mathematics, University of Ala- 
bama. 


In this, the second edition of this 
text book, the chapter on life insur- 
ance is rewritten using the modern 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Or- 
dinary Table of Mortality. All illus- 
trated examples are extensively re- 
vised and a few new ones added. The 
book is an up-to-date treatment of 
the mathematics of finance and in- 
vestment, written for anyone who 
frequently encounters problems in 
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this field. It may be used for seli- 
study by anyone with a good founda- 
tion in high school algebra. 

The book begins with a treatment 
of simple interest and simple dis- 
count and develops gradually and 
logically through the topics of com- 
pound interest, annuities with their 
many applications, perpetuities, 
bonds and depreciation; and ends 
with an elementary treatment of the 
fundamentals of life insurance. 

372 pages: $4.75 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Economic Almanac for 1956 


This is the thirteenth edition of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board’s handbook of useful informa- 
tion about business, labor and gov- 
ernment in the United States and 
other areas. It is designed to meet 
the need for a compact, convenient 
handbook of the latest, most signifi- 
cant and trustworthy statistical and 
other data useful to business execu- 
tives, labor leaders, public officials, 
educators, students, journalists and 
others concerned with current eco- 
nomic problems. The sections on 
public finance, consumption and indi- 
vidual savings have been almost 
completely revised. The Canadian 
section has been expanded to twice 
its former size and a separate index 
has been prepared to make Canadian 
statistics more readily useful. 

Scores of new tables have been 
added on consumer credit, savings 
and liquid assets of individuals, 
Federal, state and local finance, 
population, stock ownership, central 
bank reserves and _ international 
economic relations. Hundreds of 
tables are also included on resources, 
agriculture, mining, labor, manu- 
facturing, prices, banking and 
finance, communications, transporta- 
tion, trade (both foreign and domes- 
tic), electricity and gas, construc- 
tion, services, and others. In 
addition to nearly eight-hundred 
tables, the Almanac includes a 
glossary for the layman, of terms 
used by economists. 

688 pages; $3.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Now the Midwest’s Finest Resort-Convention Center 
COMPLETELY REBUILT, REDESIGNED, REGLORIFIED — AIR CONDITIONING ADDED 


Here are a few of the unique features 
that make the French Lick-Sheraton a 
resort-convention heaven 


@ Set in 1,772 acres of e Har Tru Tennis Courts. 


beautiful, rolling hills. e Famous skeet shooting 
@ Easy to reach. range. 


@ Two championship @ Modernized, air- __ 
golf courses. conditioned convention 


: : hall for 1,000 people. 
@ New swimming pool. 


; 3 3 e@ New function rooms for 
@ Flowing mineral springs from 25 to 300 persons. 


oud bath. e@ Private airstrip and 
@ Riding stables. railroad siding. 


The famed French Lick-Sheraton Hotel (formerly the 
French Lick Springs) has just been reopened! Now 
there’s air-conditioning. Now there are beautiful new 
rooms. Now everything looks bright, cheerful, brand 
new. 'Today it is the finest spot in the midwest for a 
convention or a happy family vacation. 


NOW BOOKING — For information, write Arthur J. 
Newman, General Manager, French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana. 


SHERATON the proudest name in HOTELS 








je CONTROVERSY OVER variable 
annuities has now reached a 
point at which it is running to ex- 
treme arguments on both sides. 
Differences of opinion and debate 
are healthy, and should lead- to 
sound conclusions. But, understand- 
ably, emotion sometimes tends to 
creep in; and arguments are likely 
to become exaggerated when feel- 
ings are strong. 

It might be helpful to look at the 
pros and cons of this question dis- 
passionately, and without prejudice. 
Perhaps we can avoid the techni- 
calities and qualifications that tend 
to befog the central issues, and base 
our decisions on the principles in- 
volved. Let’s assess the arguments 
on both sides, and then see how the 
case shapes up. 

Without going into the detailed 
provisions of variable annuities, I 
am assuming in this discussion that 
equity investment would be involved 
only in annuity contracts and in in- 
come settlements under life insur- 
ance policies. I am also assuming 
that any such plan would provide a 
gradual pay-in period and an ex- 
tended pay-out period, to minimize 
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the larger losses that might occur if 
all equities were purchased or liqui- 
dated at one time. And | am fur- 
ther assuming that the variable 
annuity would not be offered as a 
substitute for fixed dollar income, 
but merely as a supplement to it, 
under regulations that would assure 
some reasonable proportions be- 
tween the two types of income. 

Some of the more extreme ad- 
vocates of variable annuities appar- 
ently believe it is a device that will 
offset inflation and adjust itself con- 
tinuously to changes in the price 
level, thus maintaining a constant 
purchasing power for the holder. 
From all the evidence of history, this 
goes too far. It is true that common 
stocks generally tend to rise in pe- 
riods of inflation and provide some 
offset to rising price levels. But the 
relationship between stock prices 
and cost of living is not constant. 
The compensating effect of stock 
movements is usually by no means 
exact. And there is often a serious 
time lag in any adjustment of stock 
prices that does occur. 


A Peaceful World 


Moreover, historically, inflation 
has very often followed wars; and 
prices have usually stabilized or de- 
clined in periods of peace. So, if we 
assume the possibility of a peaceful 
world in the future, we may have 
greater stability of prices than we 
have had in the past, or even a de- 
clining price trend. There are many 
things that affect stock prices, other 
than inflationary and deflationary 
factors. In fact, the evidence indi- 
cates that the stock market often gets 


out of proper relationship with vari- 
ous factors in the economy, over long 
periods of time. If the variable an- 
nuity is adopted and offered as a 
scientific and fool-proof way oi 
maintaining a continuous and con- 
stant purchasing power, I think we 
will be headed for serious disap- 
pointment and criticism in the future. 

Some advocates of variable an- 
nuities seem to feel that we are in 
another “new era,” in which stock 
prices should rise steadily and in- 
definitely. In the light of past finan- 
cial history, that belief hardly seems 
justified. The success of nearly 
everything in life—and particularly 
in business life—is often a matter 
of timing. One danger that should 
be recognized in variable annuities 
is that the proposal is being pre- 
sented in the middle 1950's, after 
nearly twenty years of generally in- 
creasing prices and expanding eco- 
nomic activity, largely inspired by a 
World War. An annuity purchased 
today might give an entirely differ- 
ent result than one purchased in the 
1930's. 

A bad early experience with vari- 
able annuities is therefore possible, 
and would be unfortunate. At the 
very least, any such plan should be 
surrounded by provisions requiring 
an extended period for both purchase 
and pay out. This would seem en- 
tirely feasible under a properly con- 
structed variable annuity contract. 
A greater and more difficult problem 
would be to make sure that people 
do not take a bigger equity risk than 
their basic financial position prop- 
erly permits them to take. This 
would require not only carefully 
drawn legislation and regulations, 
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but also great care and honesty in 
sales and service operations. Some 
have expressed doubt that this could 
be controlled; but it seems likely 
that greater control can be main- 
tained through the life insurance 
agency system than if the project 
develops independently. 

It may be that sufficient thought 
has not been given, as yet, to the 
long-term economic and social im- 
plications of variable annuities. If 
life companies, over a period of time, 
hecome substantial holders of the 
common stocks of leading American 
corporations, new and important 
problems will be created for our 
business. These are not necessarily 
incapable of solution, but they should 
be clearly recognized and faced up 
to, at the outset. As holders of cor- 
porate debt, we have been relatively 
free from any responsible charges 
that we are in a position to influence 
corporate managements or foster an 
undesirable concentration of finan- 
cial control over American business. 
However, if we become substantial 
holders of corporate equities, we will 
have a responsibility to exercise vot- 
ing rights in behalf of our policy- 
holders ; and we will be much more 
vulnerable to such charges. This is 
a question that deserves most care- 
ful thought and study. 

The fear has been expressed that 
the variable annuity idea will lead 
to general abandonment of the dol- 
lar guarantee, which has been re- 
ferred to as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of life insurance. 

No one has seriously proposed 
that the face amount of policies be 
made variable, or that face values 
and other dollar guarantees be 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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backed by any substantial invest- 
ment in equities. The face value of 
life insurance must, of course, be 
guaranteed in dollars. And an insti- 
tution that guarantees the dollar 
value of its contracts must put its 
funds primarily into investments 
which, in turn, guarantee a given 
number of dollars. 

But many years ago, instead of 
paving our death benefits only in a 
lump sum, we began to offer income 
settlements of various sorts. The 
moment we did that, we entered an 
entirely new field of operation— 
that of fiduciary investment. This 
latter phase of our operations re- 
quires primarily an investment con- 
cept, as differentiated from the in- 
demnity concept upon which our 
strictly insurance operations are 
based. There is no conflict or con- 
tradiction between dollar-guaranteed 
insurance benefits, and the later in- 
vestment of the proceeds in funds 
that include equities. 


Seeking Security 


When an individual arranges for 
an annuity or for an income settle- 
ment on his life insurance policy. I 
think he is seeking security in the 
form of assured purchasing power 
for his family if he is not here to 
supply that. If fixed-dollar income 
settlements will supply that, then 
fixed dollars are what he wants. 
But if fixed dollars won’t provide 
that purchasing power, then he 
wants something else. If variable 
annuities would help to maintain 
purchasing power, then they would 
seem to have a logical place in our 
operations. We have a right—in 
fact, a duty—to engage in any ac- 


tivity that will enhance the security 
of our policyholders and their fam- 
ilies. 

Critics of the variable annuity idea 
say they are afraid that, if equity 
markets go down and the income 
received from such contracts de- 
clines, the reputation of the life 
insurance business would be injured. 
This seems a reasonable fear, but 
if such an annuity is understood at 
the time it is bought the danger of 
such adverse reaction would be 
greatly diminished. Trust compa- 
nies, investment trusts, university 
endowments and pension trusts have 
invested in equities for many years, 
through periods of good and bad 
business, without any noticeable loss 
of public esteem. 

Some of those who oppose variable 
annuities fear a repetition of the 1929 
stock market crash. That seems to 
me a concern that is hardly war- 
ranted by the facts of present-day 
economic and financial life. Equity 
prices, of course, will always be 
subject to wide fluctuations, but 
many students of our economy point 
out that we have many built-in con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Calm View—Continued 


trols, for use by both the government 
and private business, which should 
minimize the depth and duration of 
downward swings in business and 
markets in the future. 

Some people contend that the 
beneficiary of a life insurance policy 
has no business assuming any of the 
risks of equity holding, no matter 
how small. Fortunately, the 1929 
crash did not end equity investment 


in this country. In this connection, 
it should be remembere1 that the 
proceeds from life insurance are no 
longer used only to defray funeral 
expenses. Life insurance is property, 
and is owned in substantial amounts 
by mullions of people. Many of them 
and their beneficiaries are in a sound 
position to include a certain amount 
of equities in their holdings. 

Some opponents of variable an- 
nuities have said that the device is 


merely a plan for the sale of common 





THE ARMY CALLS IT 


" LOGISTICS" 


on us! 








The science of logistics is simply the backing up of men 
in the field with all the ammunition, material and sup- 
plies they need. In this respect the army has nothing 


At American United Life, “logistics” begins with a 
full line of competitive and progressive contracts .. . 
backed up by practical sales tools that have been field 
tested . . . recruiting tools that work . . . training pro- 
grams—beginning—intermediate—advanced . . 
willing help from Home Office specialists that cuts the 
biggest life insurance problem down to size. 

Thus, firepower is maintained at an effective level— 
and this accounts for the phenomenal success American 
United men are experiencing in the field. 


. and 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS , INDIANA 





ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS * FLEXIBLE OPTIONS * LIFE INCOME * LOW NET 
COST SPECIAL * UNIQUE JUVENILE * GROUP INSURANCE * GROUP RETIREMENT 
* PENSION TRUSTS * MAJOR MEDICAL * NON-CAN DISABILITY * SPECIAL- 
{STS IN THE FIELOS OF SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING AND REINSURANCE, 
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stocks, and that the life insurance 
companies would be conducting a 
securities business under the cuise 
of selling variable annuities. | can- 
not see that such an annuity is any 
more a sale of stocks, than a fixed. 
dollar annuity is a sale of bonds and 
mortgages. It is hard to conceive 
that anyone would buy a variable 
annuity for speculative purposes, 
Because it would be purchased over 
an extended period and paid ou 
over an extended period, there would 
be no speculative timing involved. 
Nor do I believe that inability to 
liquidate in a downturn would lead 
to serious criticism—certainly no 
greater criticism than we have en- 
dured by reason of decreased pur- 
chasing power of fixed annuity 
income. 


Carefully Sold 


Many people say that variable 
annuities would be confused by the 
public with fixed-dollar annuities. 
Therefore, they feel that those who 
sell the variable contract should not 
be permitted to use the word “an- 
nuity” to describe it. It is difficult to 
appraise this possibility but it is 
something that, at the very least 
should require the companies and 
their field forces to sell it carefully. 
If any buyer had a so-called fixed- 
dollar annuity in mind, no word 
could put him on notice more 
clearly than the word “variable.” 
We sell a great variety of life insur- 
ance contracts without misrepresent- 
ing them to the public. 

There is also ample precedent for 
combining the word “annuity” with 
other words intended to describe a 
particular type of annuity. For 
example, we already have refund 
annuity, joint and survivor annuity, 
retirement annuity, contingent an- 
nuity, annuity with period certain, 
and various other types of annuities. 
Why would “variable annuity’’ be 
less descriptive or more deceptive 
than any of these? 

Probablv the one thing that the 
public understands best about an 
“annuity” is that the payments under 
it are made from principal as well 
as from income. Hence, if the word 
“annuity” were not used to describe 
a variable annuity, people might be 
misled into thinking that their prin- 
cipal remained intact. 
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there is nothing in the meaning 
of the word “annuity” that requires 
the payment of a fixed number of 
dollars. It means periodic payments 
for life, based on a mortality table, 
in amounts calculated to disburse 
income and exhaust the principal. 
Payments can be made annually or 
more often. Payments can be fixed 
amounts, or percentages of the fund. 
Payments can be made in variable 
amounts. Payments don’t even have 
to be made in dollars or any other 
kind of money. They can be bushels 
of wheat, sacks of flour, or cows. 

There is plenty of support—both 
legal and otherwise—for the view 
that variable annuities are true an- 
nuities. That view is also supported 
by the Federal tax authorities and 
by the definition of annuities given 
in the New York State insurance 
law. 


Perfectly Consistent 


Some people have expressed the 
fear that the sale of variable an- 
nuities would hurt the sale of life 
insurance. They say that, by selling 
aman on the value of equities in an 
annuity or settlement option, we will 
convince him there is a basic weak- 
ness in his life insurance contract. I 
fail completely to follow that line 
of reasoning. It seems to me that 
our position would be perfectly con- 
sistent—perhaps even more con- 
sistent than it was before. We 
would say to him: “Mr. Jones, if you 
die while this policy is in force, we 
will pay your family a guaranteed 
sum that is far larger than the 
amount you will have paid into the 
policy. That’s what insurance is— 
a definite amount of indemnification 
regardless of the amount you have 
paid. However, if you would like the 
proceeds paid to your family, not 
in a single sum, but in the form of 
an income, then we are talking 
primarily about long-term invest- 
ment performance in a fiduciary 
fund. Perhaps those results would 
be better over a long period of years, 
if you arranged to include some 
equity investments in the fund, by 
putting part of the proceeds into a 
variable annuity. However, the 
choice on that is yours.” 

Why should the life insurance 
business concern itself at all with 
this question of variable annuities? 
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The reason, | think, is that there is 
a growing public recognition of the 
fact that a reasonable amount of 
equity investments has a sound 
place in most investment programs. 
Hence, there is a growing public 
demand for some method that will 
combine the benefits of equity invest- 
ment with the annuity principle. I 
doubt that this demand will disap- 
pear simply because we ignore it. 
The use of equities in conservative 
long-term investment programs is 


not a new or untried conception. 
Many property insurance companies 
have been doing it successfully for 
years. So have endowment funds, 
charitable trusts and investment 
trusts of various types. The laws 
of many states permit the operation 
of personal trust funds under the 
“prudent man” principle that allows 
for holding of equities; and funds 
placed with trust companies arc 
generally permitting more leeway in 


(Continued on the next page) 








FULL CASH 
REFUND 


Fill out coupon and send 
by AIR MAIL... 
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A Calm View—Continued 


this matter of stock holdings. Many 
of the trusteed pension plans of 
corporations now provide for inclu- 
sion of equities. Regulatory author- 
ities and the general public are giving 
increasing acceptance to equities. 
Life insurance management has been 
slow to accept that view. When 
“they're all out of step but Jim,” it’s 
certainly appropriate for Jim to take 
a good hard look at what he’s doing. 





This change in public demand is 
unquestionably having an adverse 
effect on the annuity side of our 
business. Sales of annuities have not 
kept pace with the rapid growth 
of trusteed pension plans and equity 
investment trusts. With the growth 
in the relative number of older 


people, and with the further spread 
of both group and individual retire- 
ment plans, these questions will be- 
come more important than ever in 
the future. 


covering 1955 operations 
records the largest annual pro- 


__ duction in Company history, a 


_ paid total of $140,589,044. 


~~ Insurance 
= to $1,428,226,264. Assets in- 

creased to $562,177,404, and 
surplus funds, including capital 
stock, increased to $25,869,380. 
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KEYED FOR 
CAREER LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


The Advantages 


What are the advantages and 
benefits that might accrue to our 
policyholders and their beneficiaries 
from the variable annuity ? 

First: It would make it possible for 
the average man, whose funds do 
not enable him or his family to live 
after retirement on income alone 
from his savings, to obtain any 
benefits there may be in diversified 
equity investment, without losing 
the benefit of the annuity principle 
that he needs. 

Second: |t would undoubtedly keep 
the purchasing power of annuity 
income somewhat more closely re 
lated to long-term changes in the 
general price level than fixed-income 
annuities will. 

Third: lt would enable the annuitant 
to share in the long-term growth and 
increasing productivity of the coun- 
try. This can be an important factor 
in a contract when both the pay-in 
and pay-out periods may extend 
over a long period of years. 

Fourth: When funds are invested 
only in fixed-income obligations, 
there is little opportunity for gains 
to offset the investment losses that 
are likely to occur occasionally. 
Equities, which have greater possi- 
bilities for appreciation in value, 
could provide such an offset to losses. 
Fifth: Entirely aside from the ques- 
tion of possible appreciation in value, 
equity holdings should produce 
greater annual income. One reason 
for this is that under normal market 
relationships, dividend yields are 
generally higher than the interest 
yield from high-quality fixed-income 
obligations. Another reason is that 
improvements in technology and the 
ploughing back of corporate earnings 
provide a growth factor in equities 
and make possible a substantial in- 
crease in dividends over a_ long 
period. 


- The Disadvantages 


What are the possible dangers and 

disadvantages of the variable an- 
nuity? It seems to me the most 
important are these: 
First: There would be no guaranteed 
minimum income from that portion 
of the proceeds that are held in an 
equity fund. 
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Second: There would undoubtedly 
be some fluctuation in the income 
received annually from that part of 
the funds invested in equities. For 
this reason, people not in a position 
to afford some fluctuation in income 
should not buy variable annuities. 
Third: The device lends itself to 
undue sales pressure and exagger- 
ated claims. If the annuitant does 
not understand clearly the nature of 
his variable annuity contract, any 
reduction in payments may cause 
him to be critical of his life insurance 
company. 

Fourth: The departure from fixed- 
dollar guarantees, even though it 
occurs only in the annuity phase of 
our business, may cause some people 
to feel less certain of the perform- 
ance of life insurance companies. 
Fifth: The possibility of a serious 
loss of principal must be admitted. 


Or By Others 


There is strong evidence that 
fixed-income annuities, based upon 
necessarily conservative interest as- 
sumptions, have failed to fulfill the 
public’s expectations. This has re- 
sulted in a strong and increasing 
public demand for some type of 
annuity that will include equities; 
and this public attitude is already 
affecting our business adversely. 
Someone is bound to meet this 
demand. In fact, someone is already 
doing it. So the fundamental ques- 
tion is whether this demand should 
be met by the life insurance business, 
or by others. 

Based upon all the foregoing 
considerations, I feel the life insur- 
ance business should accept the chal- 
lenge and endeavor to do the job, 
because I think that, on balance, the 
possible advantages of the variable 
annuity, both to the public and our 
business, outweigh the possible dis- 
advantages and risks. That is par- 
ticularly true if proper safeguards 
and limitations are included in the 
enabling legislation needed for us 
to enter this new activity. I feel 
that, because of our conservative 
approach to investment questions, 
life companies are likely to do such 
a job more soundly than other 
organizations might. And I think 
that, if the variable annuity is sold 
by life insurance men, in combina- 
tion with our other products and 
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design for tomorrow... 
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services, we are less likely to have 
any overselling of the equity idea 
than would be the case if it is sold 
by others as their exclusive product. 
Then it wouldn’t be offered as a 
competitor to life insurance, but as 
another supplement to our flexible 
services. 

Successful development of the 
variable annuity would, I believe, 
improve our competitive position in 
the annuity and pension field. I 
think it would also be a boon, in the 


long run, to our life insurance 
business, since the ability to obtain 
settlements of the variable type 
would make the purchase of life 
insurance more attractive than ever 
to many people. 

We live in what might well be 
termed an “age of improvement.” 
Like every other business, the life 
insurance business has a public duty 
to improve its products and services 
in every possible way, and to conduct 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Calm View—Continued 


reasonable experiments with that 
end in view. 

In the life insurance business 
today, we are offering many prod- 
ucts and services that seemed new 
and radical when they were first 
introduced. And we have given up 
many things that were tried and 
found wanting. Our business has 
always been willing to experiment 
and innovate in any way that offered 
a reasonable chance to benefit our 


policyholders and their families. I 
think we must maintain that pro- 
gressive and open-minded attitude, 
if we are to serve coming generations 
as well as we have served past 
generations. 

For these reasons, I believe we 
have an obligation to apply all our 
knowledge and wisdom to the crea- 
tion of a sound model bill, containing 
all the restrictions, qualifications and 
limitations that may be needed to 
surround variable annuities with 
proper safeguards. 


A bill developed 
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under the auspices of the several life 
insurance associations, such as the 
one under present study, could be 
transmitted to all state insurance 
commissioners. Then, in any state 
where the question of variable an- 
nuities comes under serious con- 
sideration, we will be providing the 
best thinking in our industry for 
the guidance of legislators. This will 
also help to get any variable an- 
nuities activities subject to insurance 
department regulation, which js 
highly desirable. If this is not done, 
I fear that the movement for variable 
annuities will then proceed without 
conservative guidance, and that we 
may then be faced with competitive 
products unwisely conceived and 
insufficiently regulated. 


Gradual Development 


Fortunately, there is no need for 
the whole life insurance industry to 
plunge headlong into variable an- 
nuities on a national basis. We can 
work out this whole question by 
gradual development, on an experi- 
mental basis. Certain life companies 
might organize their own equity 
funds and begin to offer variable 
annuities. But only those life com- 
panies that are interested need 
enter the field. And independent 
variable annuity companies might 
be organized, whose product might 
be offered by individual life insur- 
ance agents representing various 
companies. Thus, experience can be 
accumulated without committing the 
entire industry at the outset. More- 
over, no policyholder or beneficiary 
will be subjected to any risk he 
doesn’t want. No one has to buy 
variable annuities even if they are 
offered. And we will continue to 
offer fixed-dollar annuities and 
income settlements, as we do now. 

In the final analysis, the life or 
death of the variable annuity will be 
decided, not by the managements of 
life insurance companies, but by the 
American public. If it fills a real 
need and is soundly conceived, it 
will continue to develop, in spite of 
all efforts to discourage it. On the 
other hand, if it fills no great need 
and is not soundly conceived, it will 
soon disappear from the scene. If we 
will help to guide the movement 
soundly, test it fairly and let nature 
take its course, I think we will find 
the right answer. 
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Mr. 4% is a “Service Mark” for the Jefferson 
Standard Agent, and is registered in the 
U.S. Patent Office. 
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1955 A BANNER YEAR 
for Mr. 4% and Jefferson Standard 


A quick look at Jefferson Standard’s 49th Annual Report 
to the more than 385,000 policyowners living on “Security Street.”* 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 





Jefferson Standard’s 
CONDENSED 


49th ANNUAL STATEMENT* 


December 31, 1955 





ASSETS 
MON cccccccececvsecvecoses $ 5,202,666 
Bends .cccccccccccccccccccs 122,615,471 
Stocks, Preferred & Common. . 41,998,000 
Mortgage Loans...........++- 188,666,754 
Lease-Back Real Estate....... 24,429,429 
Other Real Estate including 
Home Office Building....... 6,248,034 
Loans to Policyowners........ 27,949,021 
All Other Assets..........+.+- 12,594,775 
TOTAL ASSETS......... $429,704,150 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves ..........++5 $294,073,014 
Reserve for Policy Claims..... 1,199,005 
Policy Proceeds Left with 
Company .....-seeeeeeees 38,907,698 
Dividends for Policyowners... 4,267 493 
Policy Revaluation and Mor- 
tality Fluctuation Reserve... 6,720,790 
Investment Fluctuation Fund... 17,145,943 
Other Liabilities and Reserves. 9,390,207 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ..... $371,704,150 
Contingency Reserve......... 6,000,000 
Capital and Surplus.......... 52,000,000 
TOTAL .cccccccccccces $429,704,150 


*Copy of booklet containing complete report of our com- 
pany available on request. 





Now $1.4 Billion Life Insurance In Force 
A total of $209,130,867 of new Jefferson Standard life in- 
surance was purchased in 1955, a 26% increase over 1954 
and a new company record. This excellent record is a tribute 
to the fine work of our “Mr. 4%’s” in carrying the story of 
life insurance to the public. A new high was reached in life 
insurance in force . . . $1,451,444,047 at year-end. 


Favorable Investment Experience 
More Jefferson Standard dollars were put to work in 1955 
than in any other year. And — for the eighteenth consecu- 
tive year Jefferson Standard led all major life insurance com- 
panies in rate of interest. earned on invested assets. 


4% Paid on Dividends and Policy Proceeds 
Jefferson Standard, now guaranteeing 212% on policies cur- 
rently issued, has never paid less than 4% interest on divi- 
dend accumulations and on policy proceeds left with the 
company to provide income. 4% is the highest rate paid by 
any major life insurance company in the United States. 


New Record in Benefit Payments 
A record sum of $17,927,028 was paid in benefits to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries in 1955, bringing total payments to 
$277 ,422,965 since organization of the company in 1907. 


*It’s just around the corner—financial security for your family and 
peace of mind for yourself through Jefferson Standard life insurance. 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 


Jefterson \tandard 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








obituaries 


Beveridge: James Robertson Beveridge, 
vice president and actuary of the Man- 
ufacturers Life Insurance Company, To- 
ronto, died January 27th in his 52nd year. 
Mr. Beveridge joined the actuarial depart- 
ment of the company in 1925, worked 
in the medical department and for two 
years did supervisory work in the Far East. 
He was appointed assistant actuary in 
Toronto in 1935, became associate actuary 
in 1947 and actuary in 1952. He was 
named vice president last December. Mr. 
Beveridge was a fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries, an associate of the Institute of 
Actuaries and a past president of the 
Actuaries Club of Toronto. 


Hampton: Walter J. Hampton, vice pres- 
ident in charge of underwriting of the 
American National Insurance Company, 
Galveston, died January Ith at the age 
of 69. Mr. Hampton started in the in- 
surance business in 1905 with a Missouri 
company and became connected with the 
American National in 1927 as manager of 
underwriting. He was promoted to assist- 
ant vice president in 1947 and to vice 
president in charge of underwriting in 
March of 1955. Besides church affiliation, 
Mr. Hampton maintained membership in 
a number of underwriting associations and 
was a member of the Masonic Lodge of 
Decatur. 
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The shocking truth: cancer kills 
more children from 3 to 15 years 
of age than any other disease. 
Last year cancer took the lives 
of more than 3,500 children 
under 15. 


Help hurry the day when all our 
children will be free from man’s 
cruelest enemy. Your donation 
can help save a youngster’s life. 
Perhaps even one of your own. 


Give to your Unit of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society or mail your 
gift to CANCER, c/o your town’s 
Postmaster. 
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Stevens: Ray C. Stevens, manager of the 
commercial accident and health depart- 
ment of the Michigan Life Insurance 
Company, Royal Oak, died January 8th 
while on a hunting trip. Starting in the 
accident and sickness field as a young 
man in Boston, Mr. Stevens joined the 
Federal Life and Casualty Company in 
1945 and in 1953 affiliated himself with 
the Michigan Life Insurance Company. 
Active in many insurance organizations, 
he was president of the Detroit Association 
of Accident and Health Underwriters at 
the time of his death. 


Norton: L. Watts Norton, general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in Durham, North Caro- 
lina, died January 13th at the age of 65. 
Following his affiliation with the North- 
western Mutual after the First World 
War, Mr. Norton was appointed general 
agent for the eastern half of North Caro- 
lina in 1929 and five years later his agency 
included the entire state. In 1953 he 
became general agent for half of South 
Carolina as well. In addition to numerous 
and varied civic activities Mr. Norton was 
a past president of the Durham Under- 
writers Association, a trustee of the De- 
positors National Bank and owner and 
president of the Home Valley Develop- 
ment Company. 


Snider: P. M. Snider, retired general agent 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company at 
Tacoma, Washington, died January 24th. 
Mr. Snider had served for twenty-three 
years as general agent at the time of his 
retirement in 1952. He had been president 
of the Tacoma Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and a vice president of the state 
association, as well as an officer of the 
Tacoma Life Insurance and Trust Coun- 
cil. 


Mason: Dewey R. Mason, general agent 
in Riverside, California, for Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of California, 
died January 25th at the age of 69. Mr. 
Mason entered the life insurance business 
in 1922 as an agent for Mutual Benefit 
Life in New York Gity. In 1928 he was 
named general agent to head a new agency 
in that city for the Aetna Life. He later 


transferred to the Aetna home office as 
assistant superintendent of agencies, a po. 
sition he held for three years. He re. 
signed this position to become genera] 
agent for the company in Florida, and 
in 1936 transferred to Syracuse, New York, 
In 1943 he joined Occidental as general 
agent in Riverside. During his tenure 
with Occidental Mr. Mason qualified for 
all company conventions and earned mem. 
bership in the company’s highest sales 
achievement organization, the Leading 
Producers Club. He also received honors 
as a leading salesman in the group field. 


Petrie: Charles Barker Petrie, editor of 
the life insurance department of The 
Weekly Underwriter, died February 5th 
at the age of 55 following a heart attack, 
Mr. Petrie was also editor of The Insur- 
ance Press, a monthly life insurance pub- 
lication. He had served on the Louisville 
Courier Journal, Chicago Herald Exam- 
iner, New York Evening World, and the 
World Syndicate. He was the first man- 
aging editor and art director of the maga- 
zine Mademoiselle. Other posts held by 
Mr. Petrie included; managing editor of 
the Life Edition of The Spectator, assistant 
to the vice president in charge of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion of the 
American Surety Group, and vice pres- 
ident of the Andrew Cone Agency, New 
York City. Mr. Petrie originally joined 
the staff of The Weekly Underwriter as 
editor of the life insurance department 
in 1931, in which capacity he served until 
his appointment as vice president in 
charge of advertising and production in 
1935. After two and a half years he 
resigned to become associated with the 
Andrew Cone Agency. He rejoined The 
Weekly Underwriter in 1951. 


Warshauer: Jack Warshauer, manager of 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., agency of The Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company of America, 
died February 3 at the age of 64. Mr. 
Warshauer joined The Guardian in 1934 
and had been manager of the Brooklyn 
agency since 1937. He was a_ charter 
member and the first president of the 
Brooklyn Life Underwriters Association 
and also past president of the Brooklyn 
Life Managers Association. 
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For The Man Ready for General Agent 
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Strong os the Strongest — Enduring as Rushmore 


“The New South" is booming ahead— 
and “business is good" in Dixie! We have 
an ideal ge open in the busy 
metropolis of New Orleans, offering tre- 
mendous profit possibilities to the right 
man. If you are ready for General Agent 
advancement—then write us today. All 
correspondence held in strictest confi- 
dence! 

National Reserve Life is driving ahead In 
@ gigantic expansion program throughout 
our entire operating area, from the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii... from California to 
Florida. 

_ There's a real opportunity awaiting the 
right man with our one hundred eigh' 

million dollar company! Get in touch wit! 
us now for complete information without 
obi. gation. 


H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 
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Maccabees, The: Certificate number two 
million was issued to the Honorable G. 
Mennen Williams, Governor of the State 


of Michigan. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Total life insur- 
ance during 1955 amounted to $730,108,- 
000, an increase of $86,254,000 over 1954. 
New ordinary sales were up 27.6% ($558,- 
925,000) and new group totaled $171,183,- 
000. Insurance in force was $4,892,794,- 


An all-time monthly record for the 
production of ordinary life insurance was 
again broken with sales of $70,025,236 for 
the month of January, surpassing the 
previous monthly high in January, 1955 
by 8.7%. 


Midland Mutual: Total new business for 
1955 was 21.7% ahead of the 1954 figure. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Sales for 1955 broke 
all records in history and totaled $357,- 
518,685, 20% over last year’s volume of 
$298 million. 


Mutual Trust: A new high of insurance in 
force was reached during 1955—$514,087,- 
948. 


National Life & Casualty: Record pro- 
duction of $4,452,764 new business was 
reported for December. 


National Life (V#.): For first time in 
history, sales topped the $200 million mark 
to total $216,803,072, an increase of 12.4% 
compared to the preceding year. Insur- 
ance in force at year end amounted to 
$1,678,930,314, or $142,645,150 more than 
a year ago. 


New England Life: Record sales of $535 
million of new ordinary life in 1955, a 
28%, increase over 1954, were reported. 


New York Life: A record-breaking volume 
of $2,161,312,571 in life sales in 1955 rep- 
resented a gain of 16.5% over 1954 and 
78%, over 1953. 


Northern Life (Wash.): Insurance in 
force in 1955 had increased to $305,618,000. 


Northwestern Mutual: A record-breaking 
1955 sales total of $596 million represented 
an 11.4% increase over 1954. New paid- 
for insurance for December totaled $68 
million. 


Northwestern National: New ordinary 
life totaled $126,571,000 in 1955, a 30% 
increase over 1954. Insurance in force 
amounted to $1,543,129,000, a $171,000,- 
000 increase from the preceding year. 


Ohio National: Insurance in force reached 
$750 million at the end of the year. 


Ohio State: Entered 1956 with insurance 
in force of $309,694,636, a gain of $23,- 
400,878 for the year. Total paid-for busi- 
hess amounted to $42,134,586, an increase 
of 26% over 1954. 


Pacific Mutual: Total life insurance in 
force on December 31, 1955 was $2,047,- 
500,000. New life insurance amounted to 
$327,100,000. 


Pan-American: For the year 1955 more 
than $142 million of new insurance was 
sold. Total insurance in force is over 
$827 million, an increase of $90 million 
for the year. Paid-for insurance in De- 
cember exceeded $14,800,000. 
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On February 17, the Company observed its thirtieth year of stewardship, service and growth. 


Highlighting the occasion was the dedication of its new Home Office, and announcement that 
the Company is fast approaching one Quarter Billion Doliars of life insurance in force. 
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Provident Life & Accident: Life insur- 
ance in force increased by more than 
$272 million during 1955 to reach a total 
of $1,757,541,983. Accident and health 
business totaled $51,724,993, an increase 
of more than $6 million over 1954. 


Republic National: New life insurance 
paid-for and issued in 1955 amounted to 
$330,381,209. Life insurance in force in- 
creased $222,279,523 bringing the total 
to $916,290,534. 


Southwestern Life: New business in 1955 
totaled $178,419,027, an increase of $19,- 
094,431 over the 1954 total and a record 
achievement in sales. Insurance in force 
at the end of the year was $1,340,519,627, 
an increase of $128,918,969. 


Standard Insurance: New insurance writ- 
ten during 1955 totaled $40,507,029, or 8% 
above 1954 and insurance in force had 
grown to $241,851,934, an increase of 
$26,570,980 or 12.3%. 


State Mutual Life: Completed 1955 with 
the largest ordinary paid-for December in 
history. More than $160 million of ordi- 
nary business was put in force, a 22% 
gain over last year. : 


Travelers: Life insurance in force passed 
the $17 billion mark in 1955. 


Union Central: Wrote $313,689,728 of life 
insurance in 1955. Life insurance in 
force over $2,066 million at year end. 


Union National (Neb.): Insurance in force 
at the end of 1955 was $171,194,430. New 
life sales amounted to $25,094,296. 


United Life & Accident: Topped the $200 
million mark in insurance in force in 
1955. 


Washington National: Life insurance in 
force as of December 31, 1955 was $1,295,- 
745,570, an increase of $204 million or 
18.7% over 1954. 


Wisconsin National: Life paid-for busi- 
ness in 1955 was $17,332,496, an increase 
of approximately 22%. Total life insur- 
ance in force amounted to $130,204,543, 
a gain of $11,153,442 or 9.4%. 


Woodmen of the World (Neb.): A total 
of $90,075,536 of new life protection was 
written in 1955, a gain of $8,210,375 over 
1954, 
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MENTAL HEALTH 

In 1954 two and one-quarter million 
patients were treated in mental hos- 
pitals, clinics or by psychiatrists. 
Currently 750,000 patients—more 
than 50% of all patients in all hos- 
pitals for all diseases—are being 
cared for in mental institutions. 
About nine million people are esti- 
mated to have serious mental dis- 
ease. 

Obviously, mental health is a 
major hazard. Those who have the 
misfortune to suffer a mental break- 
down are faced with expensive hos- 
pital treatment and serious losses 


resulting from inability to work over 
long periods of time. 

Life insurance underwriters talk 
with the working men and women 
of this country every day. It is 
their job to see that these people 
are adequately protected against 
these hazards, as well as those of 
death and old age. Don’t wait— 
start today, for tomorrow may be 
too late for some of your clients. 
Although they may be physically 
alive, they may become economically 
dead by a serious disability. 





“Signals,” State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany. 





new agents 
IMMEDIATELY 
get more 
and big¢ser 


SALES 





with Lafayette’s ‘‘Slide Rule’? Annuity Builder 





and Sales Talk ‘‘Prompter’’ 


... says “Sid” Lanier, general agent at La- 
fayette, Indiana. The “slide rule” annuity 
builder, for example, gives fingertip 
control of 16 different plans. Every figure 
is available instantly without fumbling 
through old-fashioned rate and divi- 
dend books. Gives confidence to new 


agents. The sales talk “prompter” guides 





Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





agents through a// essential points in 
logical order. It will pay you 


to learn more about Lafayette 
Life and its valuable, modern sales 
tools. Investigate now. Write in 
confidence to M. V. Goken, Director 
of Agencies... 
NEW CONTRACTS 
FULL VESTING - NO PENALTIES 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 


Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, Minnesota and adjacent states. 


if 


Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, ii A LN, 


¢ 








PROFIT SHARING 


A NEW RESEARCH PUBLICATION de- 
signed especially for the owners of 
small business (less than one hun. 
dred employees) has been released 
by the Profit Sharing Research 
Foundation. The publication js 
titled Profit Sharing for Small Busi- 
ness, and was written by J. J. Jeh- 
ring, the director of the Foundation, 

The study is based on the in- 
formation which was gathered from 
seventy-eight small businesses which 
have been practicing various forms 
of profit sharing for a number of 
years. 

The sixty-four-page booklet is 
specially designed to be helpful to 
the owners of small companies who 
would like to consider the possi- 
bilities of gaining some of the bene- 
fits, such as better employee rela- 
tions, increased production, or lower 
employee turnover, which result 
from installing successful profit shar- 
ing plans. It is written in such a 
fashion that an employer will be 
able to find ready information that 
will help him to answer questions 
that occur to him at each step in 
planning the installation of profit 
sharing. 

It contains a sample deferred 
profit sharing plan, formulas from 
twenty-one successful cash, deferred, 
or combination profit sharing plans, 
and a special check list against which 
deferred profit sharing plans may be 
checked. The booklet sells for one 
dollar post paid. 

The Profit Sharing Research 
Foundation, located at 1718 Sher- 
man Avenue, Evanston, IIlinois, is a 
non-profit research organization, en- 
gaged in objective fact-finding into 
profit sharing. 


OBSOLESCENCE 
SALES TECHNIQUE 


THE LIFE INSURANCE INDUSTRY 
could increase sales substantially by 
using the sales argument of “product 
obsotescence,” suggested Elwood 
Whitney, vice president of Foote, 
Cone & Belding Advertising Agency, 
New York, He _ reminded the 
Advertising Club of New Jersey here 
recently that to the American public 
obsolescence “no longer means some- 
thing worn out but simply last year’s 
model,” and said that the technique 
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of promoting sales through obso- 
jescence can be effective in industries 
where there is no tangible product 
to sell. 

“Over the years I have read 
hundreds of pages of life insurance 
advertising designed to convince me 
that life insurance is good and that 
| should own some,” he declared. 
“Together with ninety million other 
policyholders | finally came to be- 
lieve this. But with rare exception 
no life insurance company has 
attempted through its advertising 
to convince me that my policy, while 
adequate at the time it was pur- 
chased, has since become obsolete 
because of my added earnings and 
responsibilities, or that my coverage 
needs regular review.” 


RESERVES 


DUE TO THE INCREASES in group and 
individual term insurance which do 
not call for the accumulation of as 
large reserves as other plans, life in- 
surance assets are not growing as 
rapidly today, in relation to the rise 
of life insurance in force, as was the 
case a decade ago, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

Analyzing the make-up of the 
average income and disbursement 
dollar in life insurance for last year, 
the Institute reports that only 35.5 
cents of each dollar of income was 
required to set up reserve and other 
funds to assure future benefit pay- 
ments. Of the balance, 44.9 cents 
went for current benefit payments, 
17.1 cents for operating expenses, 
1.9 cents for taxes and 0.6 cent for 
dividends to stockholders. 

The reserves and special funds ac- 
count for nine-tenths of total assets 
of the companies and largely deter- 
mine asset growth. Ten years ago, 
43.6 cents of each income dollar 
went into these reserve funds. 

“In the case of group and individ- 
ual term insurance, the protection is 
for a limited period, during which 
only a certain proportion of the pol- 
icyholders will die, whereas the per- 
manent forms of life insurance cover 
the eventual death of all policyhold- 
ers,” the Institute said. ‘‘Conse- 
quently much higher claim reserves 
are needed for permanent insurance 
than for a corresponding amount of 
group and term insurance.” 
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YCSSIYO! 


“You Can’‘t Sell Sitting in Your Office!” 


We, at Minnesota Mutual, spend most of our time in the 
street with the field, demonstrating that our tools really 
work! We believe in thoroughly organized sales meth- 
. tested, proven presentations to fit specific needs 
. . « plus dramatic convincing visual sales aids. 


Our Success Bond Story, Mortgage Cancellation Plan and 
unique Business Insurance Proposal are typical examples. Originated 
by us and improved constantly over the years, they have no peers in 


Career Underwriters who sell for Minnesota Mutual haven't 
been sitting in their offices either! They've used these tools to give 
us |!/> billions of insurance in force. These men, led by the guiding 
light of the ‘Star of the North’ are building successful careers 


The Agent-Minded . . . 


MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 


Insurance C ompany 


VICTORY SQUARE—ST. PAUI., MINNESOTA 


our 75th year 








Group insurance has come to 
cover the great bulk of the nation’s 
workers, according to the Institute, 
a recent estimate showing between 
80 and 90 percent of the employees 
of all firms eligible for group pro- 
tection covered by such policies. At 
the same time the use of term insur- 
ance, in combination with permanent 
policies, to create additional protec- 
tion for periods of increased respon- 
sibility, has grown to the point that 
these combination policies now ac- 


count for nearly one-third of all 
ordinary life insurance purchases. 
“Today nearly 40% of the life in- 
surance in force with more than one 
thousand life companies of the coun- 
try is group or term insurance,” the 
Institute said. “In 1944, the nation’s 
life companies reported about 25% 
of the total in these two categories. 
In this same period, aggregate pol- 
icy reserves of all U. S. life compa- 
nies have increased 98% ; their life 
insurance in force has riser 124%, 








CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M 
INDIANAPOLIS 


. HAIGHT, President 
OMAHA 








ALVIN BORGHARDT & COMPANY 
pomecmegse: ——— 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
1106 William Oliver Bldg. 1027 Cadillac Tower 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











HARLEY WW. BRUGE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
7620 North Regers Avenue 
CHICAGO rh ILLINOIS 
436 Bivd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 








CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


H Ss. henge 7 M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. K. 
Michael Kazakoff 

Franklin 2-4020 








GOATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 
116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


154A Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 














A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


L. ARBEIT J. RAYWID 
R. FONDILLER A. STAEHELI 
T. M. OBERHAUS M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 


BRANCH OFFICE Los Angeles, Calif. 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 








MILLION DOLLAR ROUND 
TABLE 


AGENTS WHO HOPE TO PAY For 
enough business this year to qualify 
for the 1957 Million Dollar Round 
Table should make sure that their 
local life underwriters association 
dues are paid by April 15 of this 
year warns A. J. Ostheimer 3rd, 
agent for Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. in Philadelphia and 
M.D.R.T. by-laws chairman. A by- 
laws change that became effective 
January 1, 1956, makes it a definite 
requirement that local association 
dues be paid by April 15 of the year 
of the applicant’s qualification pe- 
riod. 


For qualifiers for the 1956 Round 
Table the old by-laws requirement 
still applies. The membership pro- 
vision merely required that “the ap- 
plicant is a member in good standing 
of such local association and the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers” and “that he has been a 
member in good standing Wee. his 
entire qualification period. . 


The new by-laws provision was 
adopted to avoid misunderstanding 
as to just what constituted being a 
member in good standing during the 
entire qualification period. Differ- 
ences in local association practice as 
to dues deadlines further com- 
plicated the executive committee's 
efforts to enforce the association 
membership requirement fairly and 
impartially. 


Mr. Ostheimer’s committee is 
considering other by-laws revisions, 
which will be brought before the 
membership during the annual meet- 
ing, a cruise convention to Bermuda 
on the motorship Kungshoem, on 
May 16-21. The committee will wel- 
come comments, criticisms and sug- 
gestions dealing with the contents 
of the by-laws, not only from mem- 
bers but from other agents and from 
home offices. 


REWNSURANCE TREATIES 


THE COLORADO INSURANCE Depart- 
ment has ordered that copies of all 
reinsurance treaties, contracts and 
such other information as desired 
must be filed with the department by 
domestic carriers. 
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Home Of 


Aetna Life: /. E. Roy, general agent at 
Duluth, has been appointed general agent 
at St. Paul succeeding Walter F. Stone, 
retired. Mr. Roy’s successor is Richard 
C. Butler, who has been a representative 
at the Duluth agency. Robert E. Hannon, 
a Chicago general agency representative, 
has been appointed assistant general 
agent at Kansas City. 

Max D. Shriver, associate general agent 
at St. Paul, has been appointed a field 
supervisor in the home office agency dept. 

A new general agency has been opened 
in Mineola to serve Nassau and Suftolk 
Counties on Long Island and is headed 
by Emil W. Kohut, formerly assistant gen- 
eral agent at Brooklyn, N. Y., in charge of 
the Long Island territory. 

John E. Douglas has been promoted to 
associate general agent at Dallas and 
Harold J. Leyes, agency assistant at the 
home office, was appointed assistant gen- 
eral agent. 


American Investors: Beverly B. Canada 
and Scott M. Owens, both of Conroe, have 
been advanced from special representa- 
tives to district agents. 

Special representatives appointed in 
Texas: Thomas E. Helton in Houston, 
formerly an agent with Sam Houston Life; 
Lee W. Bankston in Cleveland, formerly 
Cleveland agent for Life & Casualty of 
Tennessee; Buford Wilmuth iin Big 
Spring, formerly staff supervisor there for 
American National Life; Delbert E. Smith 
in Lubbock, formerly an agent for Great 
American Health & Life; and Erich Leib- 
mann in Houston, formerly agent and 
superintendent there for Commonwealth 
Life & Accident. 


American National: Bailey Clark has been 
promoted from assistant manager to 
manager and A. J. Clifton and J. E. Rayne, 
from senior underwriters to assistant man- 
agers, all in the ordinary underwriting 
dept. The ordinary policy issue section has 
been constituted a separate dept. and is 
under the direction of Larry H. Peacock 
as manager and Donald D. Lagrone, as- 
sistant manager. 


American United Life: A new Chicago 
regional group office has been opened with 
Willard Johnson as sales manager. 


Baltimore Life: Paul J]. Walsh, home office 
supervisor, has been promoted to district 
manager at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., succeeding 
his father, Thomas J. Walsh, retired. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Frank J. Thomas, 
formerly with Penn Mutual Life, has been 
appointed Oakland (Cal.) agency manager 
succeeding T. W. Gilbert, resigned. 


Canada Life: E. G. Taylor, formerly man- 
ager of group sales for western Canada, 
has been appointed in the same capacity 
for the U. S. branches, 
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Central Standard: Herbert E. 
formerly Minnesota sales manager for lowa 
Life, has been appointed assistant agency 
director. 


Deason, 


Confederation Life: M. F. Auden was 
named associate secretary and E. M. 
Squires was appointed director of agencies. 
A. R. Hogg and G. A. Paquet were made 
assistant superintendents of agencies, 
continuing as managers of the field service 
and field training depts., respectively. 
D. E. Waits was made assistant group 
executive; N. A. Houston and R. F. St. 
John named assistant superintendents, 
group sales, in Montreal and Toronto, 
respectively. J. T. Birkenshaw, Toronto, 
and G. W. Chalmers, London, England, 
were appointed assistant actuaries. 


Connecticut General: William A. Berger, 
Cincinnati (Ohio) group service represen- 
tative, has been named district group man- 
ager there. Gilbert D. Sewart, Hartford, 
and John C. McNeff, Jr., Philadelphia, for- 
merly special group representatives, have 
been appointed Cleveland (Ohio) group 
manager and assistant group manager in 
Newark (N.J.), respectively. Lewis B. 
Daniels, Jr., has been appointed assistant 
district group manager in Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut Mutual: Warren E. Clark, 
brokerage supervisor, has been appointed 
assistant general agent with the John M. 
Fraser agency of New York. D. Ross Os- 
born, an agent with the David B. Fluegel- 
man agency has been appointed agency 
assistant at the home office. 


Equitable Life (N.Y.): Dr. Morton 
Magiday has been promoted to associate 
medical director in charge of medical 
selection in northeastern and N.Y. 
metropolitan depts. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Jack E. Rice, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, has 
been appointed general agent in Philadel- 
phia. 


_< yg 


ACCOUNTS INSURED TO $10,000 
FREE LIST available of FEDERAL INSURED 
Savings and Loan Assns. paying 3!/.% 
current dividend. Recommended for: In- 
dividual, Partnership, Corporation, Credit 
Union, Institution, Insurance Accounts 
Legal for: Pension, Estate, Trust, Escrow 
Funds, etc. 


inquiries Invited—No Obligatien 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & 60. 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST STREET, PHILA. 2, PA. 















Franklin Life: Jrwin Katz, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Mutual of Omaha and 
United Benefit, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Cincinnati. 

Vincent S. Fazio and Carl J. Fazio of the 
Fazio Agency in Bridgeport, Conn., have 
been appointed special representatives and 
will be associated with Martin B. Singer, 
Fairfield County division manager. 


Great National: Maxwell Thomas, Jr., 
formerly with the Crook Advertising 
Agency, has been named director of public 
relations. 


Great Southern: Howard O. Kemper, as- 
sistant sales training manager, has been 
appointed manager of Arizona agency op- 
erations succeeding Charles W. Dean, 
transferred to the home office agency dept. 


Great-West Life: Roger F. Wennerstrum 
has been appointed supervisor of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) branch. 


Guardian Life: Carleton L. Wilcox has 
been appointed manager of the Sacra- 
mento (Cal.) agency, and Robert N. Hal- 
lett manager of the Wheeling (W.Va.) 
agency. 


Home Life (N.Y.): Officers named to 
new ts are: Mortgages and real estate 
—William T. Thomson, second vice presi- 
dent, Robert A. Hoffman, manager, and 
William E. Hoose, assistant manager; 
Robert D. Guibord, second vice president- 
securities; and Charles A. Turner, assistant 
to the president-public relations. 

William B. Stark, Jr., assistant manager 
at Syracuse, has been appointed an 
agency field assistant in the home office. 


Jefferson Standard: Home office promo- 
tions: William W. Graves, Jr., to the 
junior officer position of superintendent 
of stock investments; Seth Macon, CLU, 
to superintendent of agencies and sales 
director; Hale Newlin, to assistant secre- 
tary and manager, and Charles F. Royster, 
to assistant manager, of the records dept.; 
James M. Van Hecke, to assistant secretary 
and manager, and John F. Smith, Jr., to 
assistant manager, of the policyholders 
service dept.; and John R. Cauble, to as- 
sistant manager, change division, policy- 
holders service dept. 


John Hancock: Raymond Deston, CLU, 
general agent in San Francisco, has been 
appointed to the office of western vice 
president. 

Charles W. Pinkham, field assistant, has 
been appointed director of training, group 
sales and service dept., and Robert B. 
Horan has been transferred and promoted 
to field assistant at the home office. 

A third district office has been opened 
in Nassau Co., N. Y., to be known as 


(Continued on the next page) 








Home Office—Continued 


Nassau South, and Walter P. Scott, re- 
gional supervisor in metropolitan New 
York and Connecticut, has been appointed 
district manager. A district office has been 
opened in Charlotte, N. C., and Harold D. 
Adams, regional supervisor in the southern 
New England territory, has been appointed 
district manager. 


Kansas City Life: O. D. Nichols, assistant 
state supervisor for Missouri, has been 
appointed regional agency supervisor for 
the north central states. 

Verne N. Barnes, director of field train- 


ing, has been appointed general agent for 
T. Barnes, assist- 


Arkansas and his son, J. 
ant manager. 
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"The fair sex gets a fair break with 
Columbian National's new special policy 
for ladies to complement the Minute 
|Man at 76 for men. ‘ 


For secretaries, buyers, technicians —" 
Career women: a life. insurance policy 
at a lower premium than for ment | 
Equal benefits at the same age. 


Full protection* to age ie half 










benefits for life. 


*Special option available to continue 
full benefits. Minimum policy issued 
$10,000. An attractive contract to men 
but something really special for the 


ladies! . = 
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Lafayette Life: Sidney J. Lanier has been 
appointed general agent of the city agency 
replacing George W. Wolf, Sr., retired. 


Life & Casualty: J. L. Hill, was promoted 
irom stati manager to manager at Ana- 
hem, Cal. N. M. Brown, a Memphis 
(1enn.) manager, was named Tennessee 
supervisor. C. M. Broome, lil, has been 
appointed manager of the Nashville #3 
austrict. 

transfers announced: R. Q. Driver 
(manager, Murtreesboro, ‘lenn.) to man- 
ager ot the newly-opened Maitimore (Md.) 
ottice; W. R. Scoggins (stat manager, 
Clarksville, Tenn.) to manager ot Mem- 
phis #2 district; 4. B. Wood (Staff man- 
ager, Covington, Ky.) to manager of the 
Hannibal (Mo.) district; and Stannie 
Campbell (Mississippi State supervisor) to 
manager of the Jackson (Miss.) district. 


Life of Georgia: Edd E. Capps, CLU, 
\irgimia division manager, has veen ap- 
pointed supers isor ol the new polic y- 
nulders benetits dept. and 4. Norris Ahern, 
assistant claims manager, manager of the 
weekly premium section of the new dept. 
Truett D. Wakefield, formerly underwrit- 
ing chief for the Atlantic district of the 
Veterans Administration, was named 
agency assistant in charge of training and 
kK. P. Dobbs, training assistant, was ap- 
pointed director of field clerical person- 
nel. ° 

Home office-field management advisory 
group appointments: 4d. W. Read, di- 
rector of agencies; A. E. Oliver, division 
manager ot Montgomery, Ala.; and Alvin 
H. Jones, district manager of Greenville, 
S..¢. 

Field management changes: C. B. Davis 
promoted to Virginia division manager; 
G. T. Hall, to Fayetteville district: man- 
ager: J. M. Wilson to district manager in 
Jacksonville, Fla.; C. C. Patrick to district 
manager at Blytheville, Ark.; and Warren 
A. Nease to district manager at Aiken, 
S. C. 


Life of Virginia: Wallace B. Garst has 
been named associate manager of the 
Roanoke agency. 


Manhattan Life: Bertram Alper has been 
appointed general agent in Columbus, 
Ohio, and Virgil A. Schwarz, general agent 
in Tacoma, Wash. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Home office staff 
advancements: Kenneth W. Perry, CLU, 
and John R. Simpson, Jr., second vice 
presidents; Charles R. Brierley, comptrol- 
ler; Walter T. May, claim secretary; 
George S. Smart, investment secretary; 
Robert D. Gourlie, general auditor; Dr. J. 
R. Erskine Morden, associate medical di- 
rector; and Richard H. Durick, manager of 
the benefit dept. 

Frank R. Benton has been promoted to 
district group manager in Minneapolis. 

Robert C, Cardais has been appointed 
general agent in New Orleans succeeding 
George Liebkemann, resigned. 


Metropolitan Life: The agency territories 
in metropolitan New York City, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Dela- 
ware have been realigned. G. Hoyle 
Wright is superintendent of agencies in 
charge of the metropolitan territory; Sam- 
uel D. Risley is in charge of the Keystone 
territory; Emile P. Arnautou, superintend- 
ent of agencies for the Atlantic Coast ter- 
ritory, assumes same post in new Island 
territory; and A. Kenneth Hemer, Johns- 
town (Pa.) district manager, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies. 


Midiand Mutual: John W. Googe, asso- 
ciate general agent, succeeds his tather as 
general agent in Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Elwood G. Becker 
has been promoted to general agent at 
Buffalo. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Officers advanced: 
H. Douglas Palmer, director of agency ad- 
ministration, and Wilbur E. Hintz, di- 
rector of field supervision, to associate 
directors of agencies; Dr. Jefferson Weed, 
from assistant to associate medical direc- 
tor; George Y. Cherlin and Virgil O. Hay.- 
den, senior mathematical assistants, to as- 
sistant mathematician and mathematical 
valuation and dividend dept. manager, 
respectively; and Edward K. Leuzarder, jr., 
agency dept. manager, to agency secretary. 

Paul J. Quillin, CLU, co-general agent 
with Frank C. Hughes, now retired, con- 
tinues as general agent at Milwaukee. 

Daniel P. McMullen, agency supervisor 
of the Maine agency, has been appointed 
general agent of the newly-established 
office in Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mutual Life (N.Y.): Home office sales 
staff appointments: Roger Bourland, CLU, 
formerly director of ordinary agencies for 
Liberty Life; Claude E. Lewis, formerly 
general agent in Chicago for State Mutual 
Life; and Peter A. Peyser, formerly asso- 
ciate general agent. 


Mutual Trust: Howard W. Reynolds, for- 
merly associate and brokerage manager of 
the Freeman J. Wood Agency of the Lin- 
coln National, has been appointed general 
agent of the third agency opened in the 
Chicago area. N. Clinton Lyman, formerly 
with the Bud Johnson Agency ot National 
Life of Vermont, has been appointed as- 
sociate general agent with the Reynolds 
Agency. 


National Life (lowa): General agent ap- 
pointments in lowa: Vernon E. Hill, for- 
merly lowa insurance examiner, in Des 
Moines; Baird Detwiler, who has been in 
the general insurance field, in Lowa City; 
G. John Den Adel, formerly district man- 
ager tor Farmers Mutuals, in Oskaloosa. 


National Life (V#.): Promotion;: James 
S. Brock, from attorney to assistant coun- 
sel; Addison C. Pond, {rom supervisor of 
mortgages and real estate to vice chairman 
of the committee on finance; Donald H. 
Tetzlaff, from assistant supervisor of mort- 
gages and real estate to supervisor of in- 
stallment financing; John G. Karnedy, 
from agency supervisor to field consultant; 
and Warren R. Nash, trom assistant agency 
secretary to agency secretary. 

New officers are: J. William Leach, Jr., 
supervisor of securities; and William D. 
Taylor, Jr., assistant supervisor of mort- 
gages and real estate. 


New York Life: Join C. Fraser has been 
promoted to assistant actuary in the actu- 
arial dept., and Walter Shur to assistant 
actuary in the insurance research dept. 

Chartes E. Wood, Charles A. Cash and 
Marland L. Garth, training supervisors, 
have been appointed general managers in 


Springfield, Charleston, (W.Va.) and 
Wilmington (Del.), respectively. Donald 
K. Olney, CLU, general manager at 


Springfield, Ill., has been named associate 
manager of the Lansing branch. 

Marcel Gravel, who has been in charge 
of the Montreal sales office, has been ap- 
pointed training supervisor of the Cana- 
dian dept. 
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V. Paul Ricken has been appointed dis- 
ict group supervisor and has been trans- 
jrred from New York to Houston, re- 
pacing district group supervisor Howard 
jes, Who will take charge of the newly- 
pened office in Portland, Ore. James 
little has been promoted to district group 
wipers isor at Phoenix and H. Roy Johnson 
assistant district group supervisor in 
Philadelphia. 

Joseph Carberry will be in charge of the 
Newark office. James B. Lynch has been 
appointed group representative in Chi- 
ago. Hal R. Williams, group represent- 
itive, has been transferred from Charlotte 
Birmingham. 

Home office representatives transferred: 
james A. Allen, Il, and John Campbell 
fom Birmingham to Charlotte and At- 
lanta, respectively; Billy B. Reeves from 
Dallas to New Orleans replacing Clayton 
Hurst, moved to Denver office; and George 
jeplak to the Cleveland office. 


North American Life (Can.): IV. W. 
Murray, CLU, has been appointed a su 
perintendent of agencies and is succeeded 
a branch manager at Ottawa by Ss. B. 
Dunlop, CLU, branch manager at Hamil- 
ion; D. G. Jacks, branch manager at Re- 
gina, succeeds Mr. Dunlop and C, R. Been 
ham, assistant manager at Winnipeg. 
succeeds Mr. Jacks. 


North American Life (Ill.): Charles G. 
ishbrook, Jr., has been promoted from 
agency assistant to supervisor of field serv- 
ice. 


Northwestern Life: Robert T. Briggs, 
head of the Briggs Insurance Agency, and 
Leo L. McCracken have been appointed 
general agents in Eugene, Oregon, the 
former at 610 Willamette St. and the latter 
at 65 Brewer Lane. 

Harvey W. Cottle and the Cottle Agency 
of Yakima, Wash., have been appointed 
general agents for the Yakima Valley area, 
and Richard L. Durall senior underwriter. 
will be general agent in Yakima and 
Kittitas County. 

Alvin C. Carey has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the San Diego and Orange 
County areas. 


Northwestern Mutual: Herbert FE. Whi- 
len, Jr., has been appointed general agent 
at Dayton, Ohio, succeeding his father, 
Herbert E. Whalen, Sr., retired. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Acrmit Robinson, 
director of group training and education, 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of executive assistant. Norman R. 
Wagner has been promoted to director of 
group sales succeeding the late Don Lee 
Hartman; Frank V. Stoltze, associate 
regional group manager of Los Angeles 
group unit C, has been promoted to acting 
regional group manager and succeeds Mr. 
Wagner as head of that office. John D. 
Johnson has been promoted from assistant 
Tegional group manager at Toronto to 
regional group manager succeeding George 
Cook, who has become associate regional 
group manager. Arnold Rodriguez, Los 
Anveles group service dept., has been pro- 
moted to assistant group service manager. 

John R. Pullman has been promoted to 
manager of the life underwriting dept. 
and Glen O. Gregg has been appointed as- 
sociate manager. Claud §. Gillespie, as- 
sistant vice president, has taken over ad- 
ministration of the accident and sickness 
underwriting dept. as well as the life 
underwriting dept. 

Fred L. Booth, agent in Portland, Ore., 
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is a BIG ORDER... 


eee BUT that’s the way our agents describe WNL’s 
SALARY SAVINGS under Payroll Deduction. The ma- 
jority of their prospects, they say, are mot employed by 
large companies with adequate retirement programs. 
Consequently, in most communities, both employers and 
employees have found WNL’s thought-through Payroll, 
Deduction Plan the logical answer to a legitimate need 
. . . with most satisfactory results for everyone. Our 
agency department will supply complete details. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


General Agency Openings in 
Wisconsin ° Michigan ° 


LIFE ° SICKNESS ° ACCIDENT ° 


has been appointed assistant branch man- 
ager there. 


Penn Mutual: Promotions announced: 
Allen C. Thomas, Jr., from assistant man- 
ager of mortgage loans, to second vice 
president; William H. Loesche, Jr., from 
assistant to the vice president, to treas- 
urer; C. Clothier Jones, Jr., from associate 
supervisor to supervisor of applications; 
Brian L. Daly, from assistant to associate 
actuary; Robert D. Carpenter, to assistant 
actuary; Paul M. Ingersoll, to assistant 
secretary; John D. Schaffner, to mortgage 
loan appraiser; and LeRoy E. Varner, to 
manager of engineering div. 


Protective Life (Ala.): James G. Larche 
has been appointed supervisor of agencies 
for Mississippi and Louisiana. 


Prudential: William S$. Graupner, CLU, 
an agencies service representative, has 
been appointed manager of the Framing- 
ham (Mass.) district succeeding Anthony 
Senory, now manager of the Roger Wil- 
liams district in Providence. 

Fred J. Schubert, Waco staff manager, 
has been appointed manager for the Sam 
Houston district office at Houston, Texas. 
Henry B. Day, production manager in New 
York City mortgage loan office, has been 
appointed regional manager of the north- 
ern New Jersey mortgage loan office. 

Second vice president Monroe Chappel- 
ear has been placed in charge of the 
administrative responsibilities of bond 
dept. in order to give vice president 
Caleb Stone relief. 

John E. North, director of sickness and 
accident sales at Newark, has been ap- 
pointed director of district agencies in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 





Minnesota 
ANNUITIES 


HOSPITAL . POLIO’ 


Republic National: George B. Foster, Ill, 
has been named midwest regional super- 
visor. 


Security-Connecticut Life: J. J). Condran 
has been appointed manager of the newly- 
established San Francisco agency at 248 
Battery St. 


Security Mutual (N.Y.): Morris Strauss, 
supervisor of the company’s Schiff Agency, 
has been appointed general agent in New 
York City in partnership with general 
agent Milton A. Schiff. 

Howard Chiten has been appointed 
general agent in Boston, Mass. 


Shenandoah Life: 4ndrew J]. Christensen, 
formerly division manager of the Pruden- 
tial in Roanoke, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of agencies succeeding C. 
Thomas Chandler, resigned. 


Southwest Indemnity & Life: Walter H. 
McKenzie, Jr., and D. B. Phillips, Jr., have 
been appointed brokerage managers at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and Hobbs, N. M., 
respectively. 


Sun Life of Canada: Administrative div. 
appointments at head office: J. McLaren, 
associate comptroller; J. W. Parkinson, 
assistant comptroller and internal auditor; 
J. E. Bingham and 4. I. Bryan, assistant 
personnel officers, branch office dept.; 
R. F. Johnson, assistant personnel officer; 
C. L. Brodie, assistant superintendent of 
claims; J. F. Emms, assistant planning of- 
ficer and continuing in charge of the 
Hollerith dept.; and G. A. Mitchell, as- 
sistant superintendent of group adminis- 
tration and continuing in charge of the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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group administrative dept. 

Kenneth H. Deane has been appointed 
associate superintendent of and will suc- 
ceed Alan C. Coughtry as superintendent 
of agencies for the western U.S. division 
upon the latter’s retirement in June. 


Teachers Insurance: Wilfred J. Wilson, 
formerly with Great-West Life, has been 
appointed assistant secretary of this as- 
sociation and the College Retirement 
Equities Fund. 


Travelers: Harry E. Smith, Jr., CLU, has 
been promoted to the home office as as- 
sistant superintendent of special services. 
Charles L. Gaskill, home office training 
assistant, has been promoted to manager 
at Providence succeeding Cyril J. Kane, 
who has been transferred to St. Louis, Mo., 
in the same capacity to replace manager 
Clyde Whiteley, granted a leave of absence. 

Other appointments in the life, accident 
and health lines are: Field supervisors— 
Dale A. Knutson, Seattle, Wash.; Wallace 
H. Golbeck, Oakland, Cal.; Robert L. 
Waeltz, St. Louis, Mo.; and James S. 
Taylor, Erie, Pa. Agency service represent- 
atives—George C. Broome, Jr., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Daniel H. Teas, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Edwin T. Headly and James W. Ritter, Jr., 
Philadelphia (Central City); Carl G. Ha- 
worth, Seattle, Wash.; and Ross F. Kellie, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Union Bankers: James E. Richey has been 
promoted to agency director of the south- 





east region, and Tevis Graham, manager 


of the newly-opened Anniston (Ala.) 
branch. 
Special life div. promotions: Harold 


Morrison, to Alabama state manager; 
Eugene V. Deloach, to district manager. 

Lamont Seals has been promoted to 
Missouri state manager. Also moving from 
Mississippi to Kansas City are: Sam Hud- 
nall, branch manager at Aberdeen, to 
district sales supervisor and J. H. Wilt- 
shire, branch manager at Greenwood, to 
branch manager at Kansas City. 

Jackie Gardner has been promoted from 
branch manager at Meridian, Miss., to 
district sales supervisor at Springfield and 
Robert Morton, Sr., has been named to 
manager that branch office. Jack King 
has been appointed branch sales super- 
visor at Joplin. M. A. Chandler, former 
Virginia state manager, has been pro- 
moted to agency director of the — 
region. William A. Russell has _ been 
named associate legal counsel. 


Union Central: Promotions: Harold P. 
Winter, CLU, (assistant vice president), 
Adolph W. Bary (assistant superintendent 
of agencies), and Frederic C. Hirons, CLU, 
(second ranking producer and a member 
of the Cincinnati Agency) to second vice 
presidents, the latter effective June 1. 
Myron D. Jones, Harrison P. Warrener 
and Clyde W. Ferguson, from assistant 
superintendents of agencies to assistant 
vice presidents; Richard S. Rust, Jr., from 
first assistant secretary to assistant vice 
president; and L. S$. McCrosky, from 


group insurance consultant to supervisor 
of group sales. 
























48 years... 




















Over ONE BILLION 
INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


* Over 500,000 
POLICYOWNERS 


* Over $125,000,000 
PAID to POLICYOWNERS 
and BENEFICIARIES 


* 60 OFFICES in 15 
STATES 


* 1,600 EMPLOYEES and 
AGENTS 


* 48 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Provide you with 
STABILITY, SERVICE 
and SECURITY 

































Southland Life Insurance Company was organized 
on October 3, 1908. Today, Southland Life is the 
3rd largest life insurance company in Texas and 
15th largest publicly-owned (stock) life insurance 
company in the United States. 


In December of 1955, Southland Life passed the 
One Billion Dollars Insurance in Force mark, rarely 
achieved by life insurance companies earlier than 
their 50th year of operation. 


Southland Life is dedicated to people in every walk 
of life, its policyowners and its beneficiaries, its sales 
representatives, its employees and stockholders. 
Nothing can alter this pledge we make to the 
PEOPLE we serve. 
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United Life & Accident: Hermun J. 
Staehle, Jr., CLU, formerly instructor oj 
insurance in the Chartered Life Undr. 
course at Rutgers University, has been 
named field management vice president. 


Victory Mutual: G. William Nickens, 
Michigan state manager, has been ap. 
pointed associate agency director, Detroit. 


Woodmen of the World (Neb.): Haroli 
A. Burke has been named district manager 
of Omaha. 


assn notes 


Accident & Health Club of N. Y.: New 
officers are: President, Ronald H. Duncan 
(Commercial Ins. and Metropolitan Cas. 
Cos.); Ist vice president, Edward E. Ander 
son (Commercial Travelers Mutual); 2nd 
vice president, Andrew G. Borden (Metro- 
politan Life); 3rd vice president, Raymond 
C. Williams (Mutual Life of N. Y.); treas. 
urer, Edmund S. Flyntz (Metropolitan 
Life); assistant treasurer, Raymond O’Day 
(Guardian Life); secretary, John E. Sul 
livan (United States Life); and assistant 
secretary, Harold G. Holst (Royal-Liver- 
pool Group). 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
James L. Howard, Jr., formerly public 
relations man for the Hartford Nat'l Bank 
& Trust Co., has been named staff editor 
in the company relations division. 


Life Underwriter Training Council: 
Frank B. Maher, vice president, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has teen elected president succeeding 
Herbert R. Hill, CLU, manager, Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia. Trustec 
Chester T. Wardwell, CLU, associate gen- 
eral manager, Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Peoria, Illinois, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Maher as vice president. Ben- 
jamin N. Woodson, CLU, president, Amer- 
ican General Life Insurance Company, 
has been elected secretary, and Edmund 
L. G. Zalinski, CLU, vice president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
assistant treasurer. Maxwell L. Hoffman, 
comptroller, NALU, has been reelected 
treasurer. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Temporary quarters effective May | will 
be at 1800 H St., Washington, D. C., and 
will continue until the NALU Memorial 
Headquarters Building (22nd and C Sts.) 
is completed. 

A new local association, to be known 
as the Central North Dakota Life Under- 
writers Association, has been organized in 
Jamestown with John Neukircher (special 
agent, Pioneer Mutual Life) as president 
and Clyde A. Johnson (Penn Mutual) as 
secretary. 

Recently established in North Carolina 
is the Mount Airy Life Underwriters 
Association with Charles L. Shelton (Pilot 
Life) as president and William W. Haynes 
(Home Security Life) as secretary. 


New York Insurance Dept.: Aloysius J. 
Maickel has been appointed deputy super 
intendent of insurance. 


Pennsylvania Insurance Department: 
William V. Fox, Jr., has been appointed 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner succeed- 
ing Forrest J. Henry, resigned. Mr. Fox. 
who had served as assistant to Mr. Henry 
and as Acting Deputy Commissioner, is 
in charge of the Bureau of Rate Reg- 
ulation. 
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OWNERSHIP TURNOVER 


AMONG THE OVER FOUR MILLION 
large and small businesses in the 
United States, ownerships are being 
terminated more than three times 
as rapidly as are farm ownerships. 
This is in spite of the fact that the 
last five years have seen rising pros- 
perity for business along with declin- 
ing income for agriculture, says a 
report by the family economics bu- 
reau of Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company. 

Over the five-year period of 1950- 
54, business ownerships were termi- 
nated, either by sale to new owners 
or by liquidation of the concerns, at 
an average annual rate of one hun- 
dred sixty-seven per thousand firms, 
the study says. Of these one hun- 
dred sixty-seven, about one hundred 
firms were sold to new owners, and 
sixty-seven were liquidated. 

Over the same five-year period an 
average of fifty farm ownerships per 
thousand were terminated annually 
—thirty-five of them by sale or trade 
to new owners, thirteen by inherit- 
ance, gift, etc., and two by fore- 
closure or bankruptcy. 

A 1946 study by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce found that only 
about one-half of all business liquida- 
tions were to wind up losing ven- 
tures. Applied to the business liqui- 
dation figures above, this would 
mean that from thirty to thirty-five 
out of each one thousand American 
businesses are being ended each year 
because they are unsuccessful ven- 
tures, the bureau’s report says; the 
remainder of the liquidations are for 
other reasons—death or retirement 
of owner, etc. At the same time, 
however, “births” of new businesses 
have slightly exceeded the mortality 
from liquidations, so that the total 
number of business firms in the U. 5. 
increased by approximately one hun- 
dred seventy-five thousand in the 
five-year period. 

Meanwhile, from 1950 to 1954, 
the number of individual farms 
shrank by six hundred thousand, or 
at an average rate of about thirty 
per thousand per year. Establish- 
ment of new farms has been negli- 
gible in recent years, but nearly all 
“disappearing” farms have been ab- 
sorbed into larger tracts. The merged 
lands have continued in operation ; 
therefore the figures are not exactly 
comparable to business liquidations, 
the report points out. 


what helped build a successful agency 
for the man from Midland Mutual ? 
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Midland Mutual's ‘‘Prosperity Contract’ 


New general agents representing Midland Mutual Life get 
“off the ground” quicker, start making clear money sooner 
under the Prosperity Contract. Liberal financial assistance 
in many forms helps the Midlanders in the field during and 
beyond the building years. 

Midland Mutual Life offers attractive financing plans ta1- 
lored to the need of its representatives. They receive un- 
usually high first year commissions, a monthly expense 
allowance separate from commissions and continuous service 
fee after vested renewals expire. Success-proven training 
programs, group life and an attractive retirement plan are 
other tangible benefits of being a Midland Mutual Life man. 
And, at Midland Mutual Life, day-to-day assistance to the 
field is always available on call. 

Find out just what assistance you can expect as a Midland 
Mutual representative. For full details, write Charles E. 
Sherer, Director of Agencies. 


. MIDLAND MUTUAL 


a LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


The areas where Midland Mutual desires to expand include agency building 
opportunities in: Arizona, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington. 












LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


recorded by Continental Assurance 
on the announced three for thirteen 


stock dividend. All other shares 
showed losses the largest percen- 
tagewise being Gulf Life (10.3%), 
Franklin Life (9.6% ) and Colonial 
Life (9.0%). Despite the down- 
ward trend which has lowered the 
prices of life shares by more than 
25% from the highs of 1955, the 
average level of such shares is 
16.5% above the December 31, 1954 
uotations. 


A *2 BILLION 
COMPANY 


WITH ASSETS OF OVER 


‘600 MILLIONS 


reports a record year for 1955 


THE GENERAL SOFTENING IN LIFE 
insurance share prices which began 
during the third quarter of last year 
continued through the first month 
of this year and resulted in an aver- 
age loss of 4.2% compared with the 
year end closing prices. Only four, 
of the eighteen stocks included in 
our study resisted the downwar 
trend the best performance bein 
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NEW BUSINESS . . . . . . «~ $301,290,928 
NET INCREASE BUSINESS IN FORCE $208,466,525 


INCREASE IN ASSETS . . . . . $ 62,086,328 








During 1955 Manufacturers 
Life established Branch 
Offices in Columbus, Minnea- 
polis and Washington, D.C. to build its 
United States organization to a total of 21 
offices. The total new business in the 
United States of $106,619,779 represents 
an increase of 41% over the previous year. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 





VARIABLE ANNUITIES 


Pros AND cons of the variable an- 
nuity proposed for sale by life insur- 
ance companies were presented at 
the 1956 Economic Conference of 
the Chicago Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters. J. Edward Day, former 
Illinois insurance director and as- 
sociate general counsel of the Pru- 
dential, outlined the need and de- 
mand for the variable annuity as the 
Prudential sees it. Robert L. Hogg, 
senior vice-president and advisory 
counsel of the Equitable Life of New 
York, said his company felt that 
the principle of the variable annuity 
was not in keeping with the general 
philosophy of the life insurance pro- 
fession. 

Action is still awaited in New 
Jersey on the bills introduced in the 
legislature to permit the writing of 
variable annuities by life insurance 
companies in that state. A bill to 
accomplish a similar purpose in 
Massachusetts has been referred toa 
study committee following support 
of such referral by the companies 
in the state, the insurance commis- 
sioner, and representatives of in- 
vestment funds. 





ORGANIZATIONAL 
MEETING 


AN ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING of 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America, the new accident and 
health insurance trade association, is 
scheduled for April 12 and 13 at the 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel in Cincin- 
nati, A total of one hundred ninety- 
three companies writing accident 
and health insurance have been ac- 
cepted for charter membership in the 
new trade organization. Applications 
are still being processed. 

At the organizational meeting, 
members will elect officers, a board 
of directors, and approve recom- 
mendations as to location of officers, 
staff appointments, and other neces- 
sary business matters. As previously 
announced, Robert R. Neal, pres- 
ent Bureau-Conference Washington 
resident counsel, has been designated 
to be general manager, and the nom- 
inating committee of the joint com- 
mittee has recommended E. J. Faulk- 
ner as the first president. 
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FEDERAL BILLS 


SENATOR DANIEL OF TEXAS has in- 
troduced a Federal bill which would 
prohibit the use of the initials 
“U_S.” in the name of an insurance 
company. The bill would also pro- 
hibit the use of pictures of the 
Capitol or other Federal buildings 
in such a manner as to infer that 
the company was insured by or con- 
nected with the United States gov- 
ernment. Present laws prohibit 
similar use of the words “ National,”’ 
“Federal,” “United States,” “Re- 
serve” or “Deposit Insurance.” Sen- 
ator Daniel has explained his bill 
was prompted by the recent failure 
of the U. S. Trust and Guaranty 
Co. in Texas. 

A bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives would make acci- 
dent and health policies issued by 
a company operating on an interstate 
basis incontestable after having been 
in force for three years, except for 
non-payment of premium, It would 
apply to individual as well as group 
policies. 


TONTINE POLICIES 


MISSISSIPPI AND FLORIDA have taken 
actions striking at tontine and semi- 
tontine policies. An order of Walter 
Dell Davis, Mississippi Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, reads as_ fol- 
lows: 


“Effective January 1, 1956, no in- 
surance company licensed to do busi- 
ness in Mississippi shall offer any 
policy or utilize any sales approach, 
which policy or which plan is not 
currently approved by the insurance 
department of the state of such com- 
pany’s domicile.” 

Commissioner Davis’ decision, ac- 
cording to the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, was aimed at 
tontine, investment fund and related 
types of policies. 

Commissioner J. Edwin Larson 
of Florida, in a new bulletin, has 
announced that he will no longer 
even consider requests for approval 
of tontines and semi-tontines. Sale 
of such policies had been ordered 
discontinued in that state effective 
in 1955. The same bulletin forbade 
any future sales of investment fund 
policies. 
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an architect's conception of the home office 


after completion of our new addition in 
the spring of 1957. 


evidence of growth 


as of Dec. 31, 1955 .... 


amount paid to policyowners . . . 


insurance in force 


Serre rrr ry wo 
$ 284,751,946 
- « $1,118,387.999 


Founded 1895 * Agencies in 39 States and the District of Columbia 
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FUND DRIVE EXPANDED 


THE CAMPAIGN TO FINANCE FULLY 
the new Washington, D. C. head- 
quarters of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, already in 
operation in states west of the Mis- 
sissippi, has now moved into the 
central, eastern and southern parts 
of the United States. Charles E. 
Cleeton, former NALU president 
and presently chairman of the build- 


ing fund committee, has stated, “We 
want and expect to deliver the beau- 
tiful memorial building to NALU 
free of debt when it is dedicated in 
September 1956, Our objective is 
to obtain $10 or more from as many 
of our sixty-three thousand members 
as can be reached by face-to-face 
solicitation.”’ Charter builders, those 
who give $100 or more, will have 
their names cast in bronze on tablets 
in the foyer, and will also have their 
signatures in the Book of Signatures. 
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Your MOST usable . . . EASIEST-to-use rate book 










THE COMPEND 


8 ADDITIONAL COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the COM. 
PEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything important to you! 

NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of every developmen 
in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions of thes 
policies available anywhere. 

The 1956 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with fact 
grounded unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your key to successful 
selling . . . with more data about most companies! Here's why : 


Agents say... 


The COMPEND gives you all the facts you need about premium rates an 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesman. 

The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional standing... 
makes your presentation impressive . . . gives it weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them sold! 

The COMPEND makes you able to prove your points in seconds . . . alway 
ready to convince a tough prospect . . . to clinch a sale. 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in forct 
in the U.S. and Canada you have this detailed 
information: — 


Rates, current dividends, Policy analyses 
and histories Rates and values for Juveniles 
Cash, paid-up, and extended Industrial and annuity premium 


values 

Basic Tables for interest and 
Life Income settlement options _ installment figures, paid-up insurance, 
\ Year-end total business figures cash values, etc. 


Savings-bank life insurance 
Social Security information 
National Service Life Insurance 


All this for less than 1/4 the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more--$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 
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Your CLINCHER for the BIG-MONEY POLICIES 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 








© COM. All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 1900 by the 120 leading 
ou! companies—more information than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical fact 
‘lopment that there are more than 700 changes made every year.) 





Complete and authoritative settlement options information on 98% of all life insurance 


of thes outstanding in the United States and Canada! 
ith fact Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your million-dollar-round-table 
uccessful potential . . . the facts you must have'for effective programming. And programming 
: produces the real windfalls for the truly successful agent. 
Successful Agents say— 
ates and With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoyance. No need for your clients’ 
policies . . . all the terms they show—and more—are in SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 
ill With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have ail the current options extended since the 
policy’s date-of-issue—more than appear in the policy lise or in the companies’ 
always own rate books! 
With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work for annie . by showing fj 
. prospects how they'll work for them. 7 
= With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS, paper work flies out the window. You have little or / 


no correspondence with companies . . . It’s the easy my to build your income and 
keep your clients. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you become the expert wis really services = his accounts 
= . you uncover every possible insurance need and successfully fill it. 


es : 
1 od 


ee, a 


Prices: tor 2 copies-$7.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% ‘tliscount); 
~60r more met ea. ose discount). 


Glitcralt reidtl. 


Street N York 38, N Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES -« ostor * Chattanooga « Cincinatti * Dallas * Los Angeles »* Richmond 
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necessary financing. Of equal im- 
portance with the expansion pro- 
gram as such is the question of 
whether or not the loan itself is 
backed by the proper research into 
the plant needs of the borrower and 
the quality of the investment for 
the lender. 

As we have said before, caution 
is the watchword, but a dynamic 
caution which will end in studied, 
careful action and not in shelving 
expansion plans because the proper 
financial data are not available. 


Flexible Approach 


The mortgage expert who ob- 
serves flexibility in his approach to 
each client’s problems and provides 
highly individualized service will 
have much to do with the continued 
success of the venture represented 
by the loan. 

The advice and help of the mort- 
gage banker throughout the life of 
a loan as well as his services in 
bringing borrower and lender to- 
gether should be sought by both 
parties in an expansion program. 
The mortgage man’s experience will 
contribute heavily toward prevent- 
ing the same over-expansion in in- 
dustrial and public construction that 
now faces the nation in the field of 
home building. 


HOME OWNERS INCREASE 


THE NUMBER OF HOME OWNERS in 
the United States has increased by 
sixteen million in the last genera- 
tion, rising from 10.9 million in 1920 
to an estimated 27 million last year, 
the Institute of Life Insurance states 
citing U. S. Bureau of the Census 
data. 

This represents an increase of just 
under 150% in home ownership in 
the period, a substantially greater 
rate of growth than for the total 
number of homes, owner-occupied 
and rented combined, the Institute 
states. The figures show that all 
occupied dwelling units increased 
from 23.8 million in 1920 to an 
estimated 48 million in 1955, a rise 
of 100%, according to the Institute. 


HOMEBUILDING TREND 


CONTRACT AWARDS FOR construction 
of single-family homes in the thirty- 
seven eastern states have almost 
exactly doubled in the past four 
years, an official of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation told the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders convention. 
Addressing a session on the outlook 
for homebuilding at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dr. George Cline Smith, 
Dodge economist, said that total 
figures on housing starts or valua- 
tion tend to obscure the rapid growth 








Dollars! 


Interested? We may have an opening in your 
locality for a qualified manager who is interested 
in earning more for himself—and for us. Contact 


Emery A. Huff, Vice President and Superintend- 


ent of Agencies, Federal Life Insurance Com- 


pany, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Illinois. 












in single-family houses, because of 
an offsetting decline in multi-family 
buildings. 

Dr. Smith cited several factors 
which he felt explained the strong 
trend toward single-family homes, 
Among them were: 


1. Prospertity and availability of 
credit, as a “permissive factor.” 

2. The fact that in many areas it is 
cheaper to own than to rent, par- 
ticularly when income tax deduc- 
tions on mortgage interest and on 
local property taxes are taken into 
account. 

3. Rapid growth in the proportion 
of old people in the population, 
since the over-65 group has the 
highest proportion — of 
ownership. 


home 


4. The baby boom, putting a pre- 
mium on the “house-and-yard.” 


5. Renewed emphasis on home en- 
tertainment and hobbies, includ- 
ing home workshops, partly as 
a result of increasing leisure time. 


PURCHASES REACH NEW 
HIGH 


LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASES in 1955 
were even larger than preliminary 
estimates indicated, the final report 
of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association of Hartford 
showing a record $48,777 ,000,000 
for the year. This was $3,294,000,- 
000 more than 1954 purchases which 
were then at a new high. 

Excluding from both years the 
purchases of Federal Employee 
group life insurance, written with 
the life companies under special Act 
of Congress, the 1955 purchases 
were $8,107,000,000 greater than 
those of 1954, an increase of 21%. 

An increase in life insurance buy- 
ing last December, when purchases 
were 41% greater than the year 
before, accounted for the larger than 
expected twelve-month total. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in December were $3,155,000, 
000, or 26% over December 1954. 
This was the largest single month’s 
total on record for ordinary insur- 
ance. 

Industrial life insurance bought 
in December amounted to $511,000,- 
000, an increase of 3% from the 
corresponding month in 1954. 
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WHO WRITES WHAT? 
WE DO! 


A broker having a client who wants a particular kind of child’s policy seldom 
has to guess whether Northwestern National Life writes it. The answer in nearly 


every case is “Yes.” 


NWNL, with a complete line of par and non-par contracts, makes everything in 


its line except Term plans available to children. 


All of these policies are issued down to Age 0, with full death benefit effective 
at age one month. This includes not only the Triple E, Plan W, and the 23-Year 
Endowment, all of which are particularly adaptable to juvenile situations, but also 
the new, low-rate whole life plans such as the Whole Life 10° (par) and Whole 
Life ‘20’ (non-par). For further information contact the nearest agency or write direct 


to the Home Office. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brokenage tewice 


Twelfth in a series 














Who Owns Life—from page 20 


sibility for producing an over-all 
figure for the number of policy- 
holders, the Institute decided to pur- 
sue again the idea of carrying out a 
survey on our own. We hoped to 
accomplish three major objectives: 
1. To determine the total number 
of policyholders in the United States 
of legal reserve life insurance. 

2. To find out just who these pol- 
icyholders are—what their personal, 
financial and family characteristics 
are. 

3. And along with getting the fac- 
tual data about our customers and 


potential markets, to learn some- 
thing about what people think about 
life insurance. 


New Survey 


The Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan was 
asked to do the job. Using prob- 
ability sampling methods, families 
and individuals all over the country 
were interviewed. It has been found 
in interview surveys that it is easier 
to get people to talk about personal 
and financial matters if you begin 
by asking how they feel about such 
things in general—what they think 
of their particular position, ana how 


SIXTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL 190) 0) a 





Assets 
Bonds (Amortized Vole)... ...... $49,998,339.17 
US. Government $ 7,542,973.00 


Stote & Municipol 4,168,407.34 

US. Railroads 5,421,553.77 

Public Utilities 12,566,733.56 

Conadion 1,664,659.62 

Industrial 18,634,011.88 
Stocks 


(Preferred $2,388,417.33 
Common 2,532,350.40) ... 


Mortgages 
(Form . .$1,132,764.42 
City 10,189,829.45 
FHA 9,285,031.15 
GI 6,912,813.12) .... 


4,920,767.73 


27,520,438.14 


Real Estate 
(Home Office $ 206,588.83 
Investment 1,989,449.64) 2,196,038.47 


loons on Policies........... 4,907,215.52 
1,826,312.63 

916,925.61 
Deferred & Uncollected Premiums. 1,505,271.68 


Misc. Assets (Less Not Admitted). 1,462,889.55 


Wet - ccccccccccece $95,254,198.50 


Issued, Revived 
& Increased 


$67,783,890.00 


Insurance in Force 
Dec. 31, 1955 


$436,291,468.00 





BANKERS LIFE insurance Company of NEBRASKA 


RECORD 


Claims Reportéd, 
Ne Proofs inc.. .$63, 271.00 
Reserve for Not Reported... . . 138,016.78 
Reserve for Miscellaneous 
Small Accounts ............ 262,007.42 
Security Valuation Reserve... ... 2,199,006.90 
Additional Funds for Protection 
of Policyholders ........... 7,240,185.11 
BD cvinwecusvenecds $95,254,198.50 
for 1955 
Increase in Insurance _ Increase in Assets 
in Force $7,504,546.99 
$35,495,140.00 


Liabilities 
Policyholders Reserves ....... $82,637,716.23 


$72,602,997.55 
Supplementary Contracts. 4,747,815.00 
Prepaid Premiums 1,941,964 00 
Dividends Left ot Interest 3,344,939 68 


Premiums Paid in Advance and 


Policy Reserves 





Accounts Accrued ......... 95,432.92 
Dividends te Policyholders Pay- 

able in Following Yeor .... 815,819.67 
Reserve For Taxes Payable in 

Year Following ............ 404,365.54 


Reserve for Retirement Pians.... 1,461,648.83 








Bankers life 
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they size up their future plans. The 
questionnaire for our survey there- 
fore was designed to obtain both 
factual and attitudinal information 
in line with our original objectives, 
Here are some of the specific things 
we expect to get out of our survey: 
A new figure for the total number 
of legal reserve policyholders in this 
country, and a benchmark from 
which to estimate the figure each 
year in the future. 

The personal, family and financial 
characteristics of these policyholders 
and what proportions of the total 
population they represent in the 
various groups. We expect to find 
out what age groups they fall into, 
what occupations, education, marital 
status, income and number of chil- 
dren they have. At the same time, we 
expect to learn what proportion of 
the total U. population has life 
insurance of any kind, and what 
proportion has legal reserve life in- 
surance; which groups of our pop- 
ulation are most likely to have in- 
surance and which least likely. 


Questions Asked 


While in our survey we could not 
ask all the attitudinal questions we 
would like to ask, we did attempt to 
identify some of the feelings people 
have about life insurance. Do they 
think of it only in terms of bare pro- 
tection against death’s immediate fi- 
nancial impact or have they come to 
feel, as we would hope, that its 
values are many—retirement, edu- 
cation, mortgage protection and sav- 
ing? Do the people who have in- 
surance feel that they have enough, 
too much, or too little? How about 
those who are not insured? What 
reasons do they give for not having 
insurance at all? Are they or do 
they think they are not insurable? 
Are they just against it? Or do they 
simply not know enough about it? 

Some of the results of the first 
interviews are in and the material is 
proving to be of tremendous inter- 
est. It will be the first time such 
detailed data about who owns life 
insurance has been available. It will 
form a starting point on which to 
build future surveys so that we can 
continue to be apprised of the life 
insurance market and the public's 
attitude toward life insurance and 
its uses, 
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POINTED at the TS | 


4 
The B i ae 

—- The Young Family Man 

This brand-new policy is ideally wa: : ; ‘ 
This low-premium policy is de- 

signed for the young family man 
just getting started in his career 
—when life insurance needs are 
greatest and his budget is limited 


suited to provide protection 
against a temporary business 
need. It offers the life insurance 


you need at a minimum rate 











New MONY 
‘TMT’ Policy 
offers ‘10,000 


of Life Insurance 


at an initial rate of 


Only 16¢ A Day! 


(BASED ON AGE 30) 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ‘‘TEMPORARY MODIFIED TERM’’: 


@ Sold in amounts of $10,000 or more. e Sample gross premiums, dividend illustrations 


© Can be converted at any time during the 5- and illustrative average net cost for $10,000: 














year period to the same amount of permanent At Age 30 - oa et oes 
insurance . . . without further evidence of in- aa ie eens ——————_ (payable at end of 2nd and later policy years) 
surability. First year $57.20 None 
Second year $57.20 $25.50 
Third through fifth years $82.70 $25.50 
Ilustrative net cost averages $52.10 a year 
7) OF WN. First year $83.90 None 
UTUAL “a EW ORK Second year $83.90 $32.70 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK Third through fifth years $1 16.60 $32.70 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Illustrative net cost averages $77.36 a year 
Life | Accident and Sick: Hospitalizati *Dividend illustrations are in no sense guarantees or even estimates of 
Retirement Plans ... FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS future dividends, which must depend on future experience and the an- 


nual action of the Company’s Trustees. 


MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! INQUIRIES FROM BROKERS INVITED 








DECLINE IN LITIGATION 


STRESSING THE IMPORTANCE, of lan- 
guage in life insurance policies, John 
J. Magovern, Jr., vice president and 
counsel of The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company pointed to a 
steady decline in the last twenty 
years in the litigation involving life 
insurance contracts. 

Speaking Mr. Magovern said, 
“Twenty years ago litigation involv- 
ing life insurance contracts aver- 
aged about 1,400 cases a year. How- 
ever, from that high count the 
number of cases has consistently de- 
clined, until in 1954 the total number 
of litigated matters involving life 
insurance was down to three hun- 
dred cases—and the greatest number 
of these involved taxation, which 
may be considered a new develop- 
ment and outside the operation of 
the contract itself. 

“To me this has great signifi- 
cance. It means that life insurance 
terminology has reached an accept- 
ance and maturity by the public and, 
more importantly, by the courts. It 


is a heritage of great value.” 

It is highly important that the 
man in the field understands the 
fact that our applications and pol- 
icies and contracts must have judi- 
cial meaning, said Mr. Magovern. 
Understanding by the insured is 
secondary, he added, a fact which 
is not always appreciated. 

“IT do not say it is impossible to 
have both,” the speaker explained, 
“T merely point out their order of 
importance. 

Mr. Magovern emphasized that 
despite the need for careful lan- 
guage in applications and contracts 
the company should not remain 
static in its attempts to develop 
clear and concise language. Simplic- 
ity is to be strived for, he added, 
but not at the expense of ambiguity. 


PERMITS BACKDATING 


THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT of 
West Virginia will now permit back- 
dating of life insurance policies for 
a period of as long as six months. 








There are Unlimited Opportunities 
For Progressive Salesmen at... 


PostTat LIFE 


... a Company On the Move! 


. . « with complete, modern lines 
of Life, Accident, Sickness and 


Hospitalization. 








WRITE TODAY TO: 
CHARLES P. GISH, 





C. M. MITCHELL, 


VICE PRESIDENT & DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES. 


VICE PRESIDENT & SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENTS. 





612 West 47th St. 





POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 


O. R. JACKSON, President 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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SERVICE MEN'S PREMIUMS 


A DECISION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Court of Appeals, 9th Circuit, No- 
vember 30, 1955, in favor of vet- 
erans of World War II and against 
the United States, should be of in- 
terest to the life insurance industry, 
The matter involves the veteran’s 
personal obligation to reimburse the 
United States for premiums paid by 
the United States to all insurance 
carriers on the veteran’s private life 
insurance while the veteran is in the 
service. The case is Paul E. Plesha 
vs. United States of America, No, 
14499. The question involved is 
whether the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act of 1940 created a 
personal liability between a veteran 
and the United States where the 
veteran had allowed his policy to 
lapse after discharge from the serv- 
ice and the United States had com- 
pensated his insurer for its coverage 
during the second World War. The 
policy involved was with the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life Insur- 
ance Company and the company has 
furnished legal assistance to Plesha. 
A spokesman for the company has 
indicated that he believes the United 
States will probably appeal to the 
Supreme Court. 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY 
Topay’s BUSINESSMEN can _ plan 
with confidence because there is 
every reason to expect another 
boom in the 1960's, according to O. 
Kelley Anderson, president of the 
New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

“Nearly everyone is agreed that 
when the war babies begin to marry, 
these new family formations will 
create such a demand for goods and 
services of all kinds that a booming 
economy will be inevitable,” he told 
a meeting of the company’s General 
Agents Association. In an optimis- 
tic analysis, he said that there is 
a situation in today’s economy that 
is probably unparalleled in history. 

“It is this confidence factor, this 
willingness to spend and expand 
which will stimulate the steady in- 
crease. In short, I am suggesting 
that we may not be in a cycle but 
that we may be on an escalator,” he 


added. 
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Do you know about 


BESTS 





WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday morning, 
fresh, concise authoritative reports on a// current happen- 
ings in the insurance industry! 


Last week's legal decisions, policy changes, production 
figures and stock offerings are just samples of the kind of 
necessary, vital information you get continually from 


BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 


Published in two separate and distinct editions, the Life 
and the Fire and Casualty, BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DI- 
GEST is a weekly must for outstanding company executives 


REGIONAL LIFE SALES MANAGERS’ 
POSITIONS OPEN IN 
CHOICE AREAS 


The Life Division of Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, is still expanding—and we need 
more good men. A few choice areas are still open, 
and we are especially in need of qualified life agency 
men to work as regional life sales managers. 


If you have supervisory ability and feel you have 
what it takes to put general agents under contract to 
make them productive, a promising and profitable 
career is open to you. Reserve Life is licensed in 38 
states and has an enviable financial position and 
reputation, 


You'll be paid a straight salary commensurate with 
your ability and background. Increases will be deter- 
mined by performance. Travel expenses will be paid 
and a company car furnished. 


Qualified men are urged to take advantage of this 
exceptional opportunity in a rapidly growing life 
operation. Send full details in complete confidence. 
Include previous experience, personal history and, if 


and forward-looking agents. 


annually. 





A subscription to either edition costs fifteen dollars 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 


available, a recent photo to: 


J. L. MARAKAS, Vice President 


Reserve Life Insurance Co. 


403 South Akard St., Dallas 2, Texas 





A BILLION DOLLARS 


A HISTORY MAKING $100,000 mort- 
gage check was presented to Ralph 
Friedmann, president, Ed. Schuster 
and Company, Inc., Milwaukee, at 
arecent finance committee meeting 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

The check enabled Northwestern 
to be the first midwestern company 
to pass the one billion dollar mark 
in mortgage investments—a figure 
equal to the entire assessed property 
valuation of cities like Dallas and 
Pittsburgh. It was part of a con- 
struction advance on a mortgage 
loan on the $3,500,000 modern two 
story Schuster department store 
building being erected at Capitol 
Court shopping center on Mil- 
waukee’s northwest side. 

According to Howard J. Tobin, 
vice president in charge of mortgage 
loans the billion dollars is made up 
of $625 million on residences, $313 
million on business and institutional 
properties and $62 million on farms. 

The over seventy-two thousand 
residence loans are described as being 
primarily single family dwellings and 
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sufficient to house the entire popula- 
tion of cities the size of Ft. Worth 
or St. Paul. 


The billion dollars is distributed 
throughout most of the United 
States on all types of quality real 
estate ranging from office buildings, 
medical clinics, schools, warehouses, 
grain elevators and department 
stores to residences, farms and small 
retail stores. The company has 
twenty-one mortgage loan agencies 
and some two hundred and twenty- 
five mortgage loan correspon ‘ents. 


NATIONALIZATION IN 
INDIA 


LIFE INSURANCE IN INDIA is to be 
nationalized shortly. This step, taken 
in legislation to be introduced in 
Parliament, will be the first move in 
nationalizing the entire insurance 
industry. The announcement was 
made by a government spokesman in 
a nationwide broadcast. It was not 
clear, however, what compensation, 
if any, would be given to the com- 
panies. 





SCHOLARSHIP AWARDED 


WILLIAM T. BEADLES, C.L.U., Vice 
President and Dean of the Univer- 
sity, Illinois Wesleyan University 
has been chosen to receive the 1956 
Paul Speicher Scholarship entitling 
him to attend the thirteenth C.L.U. 
Institute at the University of Wis- 
consin this summer. 

Dean Beadles is a teacher, writer. 
and administrator who is well known 
in educational fields and a prominent 
figure in life insurance education. 
He is now in his seventeenth year 
as a teacher of C.L.U. study classes, 
and has been a member of the Board 
of Graders for the American College 
of Life Underwriters since 1942. 
He is secretary-treasurer of the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance. 

The Paul Speicher C.L.U. Insti- 
tute Scholarship is awarded annually 
to a C.L.U. teacher in memory of 
the late Mr. Speicher who at the 
time of his death was president of 
the Insurance R & R Service in 
Indianapolis. The scholarship fund 
was made possible through the gifts 
of Mr. Speicher’s friends and rela- 
tives. 
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LIFE DOWN SOUTH 


LIFE INSURANCE OWNERSHIP has 
increased in the Southern States 
much more rapidly than in the 
United States as a whole in recent 
years. This fact was presented to 
the annual conference of the Home 
Economics Section of the Associa- 
tion of Southern’ Agricultural 
Workers, by Mrs. Marion Stevens 
Eberly of New York, director of the 
Women’s Division of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

In the thirteen states designated 
by the Federal Extension Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture as “Southern,” total life insur- 
ance in force has increased 160% 
since the end of World War II, while 
the increase for the United States 
as a whole has been 120%, Mrs. 
Eberly said in presenting her report. 

The number of ordinary insurance 
policies owned in the South rose by 
50% in just the past five years, 
compared with a U. S. rise of 28%, 
and the amount of ordinary insur- 
ance in force rose by 61% in the 


“6 hee iLehy | 


Make your next convention a 
successful combination of busi- 
ness, pleasure and healthful re- 
laxation at this world famous 
Spa Resort. American Plan ac- 
commodations for 500 guests. 
Ample m and exhibit 
space. Wonderful food plus all 
sports and social activities, 
efficacious mineral waters and 
baths. No distractions! 


For dates and bookings write 
The ELMS Hotel 


EXCELSIOR 
SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 





South in these five years, compared 
with a U. S. rise of 44%. 

The number of group life insur- 
ance policies in force rose by 149% 
in the South compared with a U. S. 
rise of 91%, the amount of group 
life insurance in force rising 154% 
in the South, 123% in the U. S. At 
the same time industrial insurance 
increased in the South and by a 
somewhat larger percentage than 
was true for the country as a whole. 

Emphasizing that these growth 
figures show the tremendous strides 
made by Southern families in recent 
years in increasing their family 
financial security, she added that 
“perhaps the most important and 
significant part of this picture of 
growth is the realization that it is 
but one five-year period in a long 
history of growth and expansion. 
Hence there is assurance that a still 
greater contribution is going to be 
made along the whole social-eco- 
nomic front during the coming years, 
as families of the South continue 
to expand their use of life insur- 
ance.” 


PENSION PLANS 


ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF THE NATION’S 
employed civilian work force is now 
covered by some form of pension 
plan, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports. The’ majority of these 


workers are also covered by Social 
Security. 

It is estimated that some twenty. 
two million persons are enrolled 
under pension plans, almost one-fifth 
of them under plans insured by the 
life insurance companies. Private 
pension plans of all types account 
for over 60% of the total number 
of these persons; state, county, 
municipal or Federal civil service 
plans for 20%, the balance being 
railroad employees or persons under 
profit-sharing plans with some re- 
tirement feature. 

The greatest rate of growth has 
been in the private pension plans, 
those covered by such plans having 
more than doubled in the past ten 
years and now numbering _ five 
times the number reported in 1935. 




















LIFE PURCHASES HIGH 


LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASES wert 
at new peak levels in the English- 
speaking countries in 1955, running 
as high as 20% more than the year 
before, scans to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

Preliminary reports indicate the 
following increases: Australia 20%; 
United Kingdom 12% ; Canada 5% 
United States 4%. Excluding Fed- 
eral Employee Group Insurance for 
both years, the U. S. gain was 18%. 
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si SALES PLAN-- 


New ANICO CO-OP Pension Plan 
¥% Designed for the small employee group 
%& Priced for the small employee group 





W pasttes ANICO SALES LEADER among 30 “On Target” Plans 


Leadership in Merchandise is part of the answer to Anico tripling 
its size in ten years. Such growth develops room for more to share 
in future growth . 


REPRESENTATIVES @ BROKERS e@ SPECIAL BROKERS 
Openings everywhere in 38 states 
& 


Inquiries about these or_other openings for those 
with special qualifications and experience will receive 
prompt attention and answer. For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
OVER 3% BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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LIVING BENEFITS GAIN 


PoLICYHOLDERS ARE RECEIVING a 
continually greater proportion of 
“living benefits” from their life in- 
surance, according to a report by 
Mutual of New York. 

Out of a total of $151,900,000 in 
benefit payments during 1955, nearly 
61% went to policyholders them- 
selves as “living benefits.” Ten 
years ago the proportion was 53%. 
Dividends, endowments, annuities, 
disability payments and other “liv- 
ing benefits” last year totaled $92,- 
100,000, or nearly two-thirds more 
than the amount paid out a decade 


ago. 


WARNING ON INFLATION 


MILFORD A. VIESER, financial vice 
president of The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company declared in a 
speech before the annual meeting 
of the company’s General Agents 
Association, that “we in the United 
States are engaged in one of the 
most far-reaching experiments in 
our entire economic history. 

“We are attempting to control the 
business cycle,” Mr. Vieser said. 
“We are attempting to level off the 
peaks of boom and the valleys of 
recession. It is as important that 
we win in this experiment as it is 
that we keep our country heavily 
armed against aggressors. If we 
were to plunge again into deep de- 
pression, we in this country would 
face political and social changes too 
appalling to consider.” 

During the past two decades, Mr. 
Vieser explained, much has been 
learned and a better understanding 
has been gained of how fiscal and 
monetary policies can contribute to 
economic stability. He pointed out 
that many “stabilizers” have been 
built into our economy. 

Mr. Vieser warned that many 
well-informed people feel that “we 
are in an advance stage of another 
great inflation which could well end 
as all booms have ended—in another 
bust.” Many feel, he explained, that 
the bigger the boom the bigger the 
bust, and “this is one of the biggest 
booms our country has ever experi- 
enced. 
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We are proud to present excerpts from our annual report reflecting 
our progress during 1955 and our growth since our Company was 
founded in 1909. It is strong testimony as fo the conservatism of our 
Management, the strength of our financial position and our alertness 
to our dedicated purpose of serving the life insurance requirements 
of a great people in a great section of our nation. 


SERVICE 


To new policyowners in 1955 


21,379 contracts for 


To reach a total of 258,787 


policies for protection 
to policyowners of 


112,423,876 


785,265,495 


Payments to policyowners and beneficiaries 


During 1955 
During our 47 years 


8,390,272 
146,065,020 





STRENGTH 


Admitted Assets 
Principal Asset Items are 


Real Estate, at cost less depreciation 


Government Bonds 


Municipal and Corporate Bonds 
Selected First Mortgages on Real Estate 
Corporate Stocks, at Market 


Policy Loans 


These Assets are Pledged for 
Fulfillment of Policy Obligations 


168,932,128 


1,410,579 
18,925,012 
9,502,390 
105,408,166 
15,797,358 
11,470,448 


142,927,121 


Additional Protection to Policyowners 


in excess of our ascertained liabilities 


22,447,064 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 


Founded 1909 
Home Office + 





“Such a spiral of deflation is not 
necessary and we must not let it 
happen,” Mr. Vieser said emphati- 
cally. Mr. Vieser paid tribute to the 
efforts being made by the Federal 
Reserve System and the Treasury 
Department to restrain the infla- 
tionary use of credit. But at the 
same time he warned that govern- 
mental monetary manipulation is 
not the sole answer to the problem. 
Every citizen and every institution 
must share this responsibility with 





Houston, Texas 


the government to keep the economy 
on an even keel, he suggested. 

Turning to some forecasts for the 
future, Mr. Vieser predicted vast 
growth of the economy of the na- 
tion. “In 1966 we will be living in 
a country which has a population of 
almost two hundred million people,” 
he said. “We will be in the greatest 
marriage, baby and building boom in 
all history which will make our 
present record building boom mild 
by comparison.” 
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The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E. Becker, Presipent * Home Of FIce: SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


72 years of distinguished service 


Statement of Condition as of January 1,1956 


Assets... 


Ce 6 eR eR eR A we Ce eR ss OS 
*United States Government Bonds . $ 31,238,840.15 
*Other Bonds . a ee ete 129,932,145.11 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Federal Housing Administration 
Real Estate Loans . 
Loans to Policyowners . 
(Secured by Legal Reserve) 
Real Estate ATED gent ee ee 
(Including $11,574,183.25 of properties acquired for investment) 
Premiums in Course of Collection . 
(Liability included in Reserve) 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
Other Assets 


161,170,985 .26 
79,914,360.33 


32,367,037.64 
14,870,192.14 


15,921,728.82 
12,477,411.78 


2,122,057.78 
1,506,376.92 


$331,957,088.74 


Liabilities... 


Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance . 
Other Policyowners’ Funds. . . 


$265,589,996.00 
8,990,175.23 
17,595,120.74 


Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1956 . 1,894,634.64 
Accrued Expenses . : 535,068.72 
Suspense Accounts . 2,741,273.44 


Other Liabilities 2,360,819.97 


$299,707 ,088.74 
Surplus Funds... 


we. .. «= se « «» w» TQPO4O6 25000 


General Surplus . 21,843,750.00 32,250,000.00 


$331,957,088.74 


*Bonds are valued as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Insurance in force over *2,000,000,000 


THE LARGEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNDERWRITING 
OF ORDINARY AND ANNUITY PLANS 











High points of our 
progress during the 
year JO55... 


New Paid Business 
$469,577.598,00 


Asset Increase 
$40,939,278.16 


Increase in Reserves 
$31,327,881.00 


Increase in Surplus Funds 
$6,000,000,00 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries during year 
$18,297,826.95 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries since 1884, 
plus funds currently held 
for their benefit 

$478,253,458.60 
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AETNA Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Elects New President 


Henry S. Beers has been elected president of this 
company and the Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
tosucceed Morgan B. Brainard, who was elected to the 
newly created position of chairman of the board. 


THE BANKERS HEALTH & Life Insurance 
Company, Macon, Georgia 


Stock Dividend 


Stockholders of the company at the annual meeting in 
January approved an increase in the capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 by a 50% stock dividend. 


BUSINESS MEN'S Assurance Company of 


America, Kansas City, Missouri 


Officers Promoted 


W. D. Grant, son of the late W. T. Grant, founder of 
the company, was elected executive vice-president at 
the annual meeting of the board of directors in January. 
At the same time J. Clarke Wittlake, assistant to the 
president, was elected vice-president in charge of ad- 
ministration, and E. A. Carlson, assistant secretary, 
was elected controller. 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 


New President 


Frederick E. Jones has been elected president of the 
company to succeed Carl Mitcheltree, who has retired. 
At the same time Frank L. Barnes was elected to the 
newly created post of first vice-president. 
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THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Officers Promoted 


Leslie R. Martin, vice-president, has been promoted 
to senior vice-president, George A. Scheidler from city 
loan secretary to assistant vice-president, and Warren 
M. Humes from associate counsel to counsel. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Proposed Stock Dividend 


The board of directors of the company on January 25 
voted to recommend that the shareholders, at their 
annual meeting on April 4, approve an increase in the 
capital stock from $6,500,000 to $8,000,000, by a stock 
dividend. If approved, the dividend will be paid at the 
rate of three shares for each thirteen shares held of 
record at a date to be determined later. 


THE EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York, New York 


Establishes Home Office Building Department 


The company has established a home office building 
department and appointed second vice-president Arthur 
W. Gilbart to head it, under the general supervision of 
senior vice-president Charles W. Dow. The new depart- 
ment is responsible for operations at the present home 
office building and, in cooperation with the home office 
building committee, the continued development and 
implementation of plans for construction of a new home 
office building. Concurrently, the company’s city real 
estate department operations were transferred to the 
city mortgage department. 
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GAIN IN LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
DURING 1955: 


$339,932,598 


(17% Greater Than for 1954) 
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TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
DECEMBER 31, 1955: 


$4,256,942,543 
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1 ATeyandia Distict 


wing 


Alexandria, Louisiana, in competition with 125 
Districts of Life Insurance Company of Georgia, 
has won the Company’s top award—the J. N. 
McEachern Trophy. The Alexandria District pro- 
duced the Company’s best record for the year in 
sales of life insurance and service to policyholders. 
The McEachern Trophy, recognition of this out- 
standing achievement, is presented annually. Alex- 
andria, Louisiana is the twelfth District to receive 
the award. 








MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Officers Promoted 


At the annual policyholders’ meeting of the company, 
the following promotions were made: Calvin L. Pontiys, 
senior vice-president-insurance; W. C. Keesey, senior 
vice-president-investments ; E. L. Carlson, vice-presi. 
dent-mortgages ; A. W. Platt, vice-president-securities: 
L. J. Doolin, vice-president-agency ; H. L. Hood, second 
vice-president-securities; C. A. Stearns, second vice. 
president-manager of agencies. 

The board also approved the appointment of A. (. 
Tuthill as associate manager of agencies and Dr. E. Q. 
St. John as associate medical director. R. W. Ervin, 
Jr. and T. W. Gordon were appointed financial 
secretaries. 


FRANKLIN Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Officer Promoted 


George Hatmaker, vice-president and_ secretary of 
the company, has been appointed executive assistant to 
the president. 


HAWAIIAN Life Insurance Company 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Acquired by American General 


All of the outstanding stock of this company was 
acquired early in January by the American General 
Insurance Company, Houston, Texas. The former 
owners, the Insular Life Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Manila, P. I., received 7,500 shares of American General 
stock, market value $150 per share, in exchange for the 
17,000 outstanding shares of Hawaiian Life stock. 


HOWARD Life Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 


Association Surplus Distribution 


Part of the assets transferred to this company repre- 
sented surplus of the Howard Mutual Life Association, 
reinsured effective December 1, 1954. This surplus has 
been held by the company for the benefit of those 
policyholders. In good faith a civil action was instituted 
in the District Court to determine the rights of the 
policyholders, and the mechanics of distribution of the 
surplus. This Court has appointed Phil B. Twitchell 
as actuary to carry out the agreement. The amount 
determined finally to be available for distribution will 
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he distributed either in cash, as paid-up insurance, to 
shorten the premium-paying period on whole life policies 
or applied to the payment of premiums. The automatic 
option will be to purchase paid-up additional insurance. 


INDEPENDENCE Life Insurance Company 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


New Title—Capital Change 


The name of the company was changed by charter 
amendment filed February 3rd to Skyland Life In- 
surance Company. 

The change in name was authorized by stockholders 
ata meeting held January 31st, at which time an increase 
in the authorized capital stock from 200,000 shares to 
500,000 shares, $1 par value, was voted. The increase 
in authorized capital was effected so the company could 
make an offering of additional shares but no details as 
to the amount of the offering or price have been 
announced. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Officers Promoted 
Extra Dividend Declared 


The foliowing officers have been elected to newly 
created positions: Joseph M. Bryan, senior vice-presi- 
dent; George K. Cavenaugh, financial vice-president ; 
R. B. Taylor, second vice-president and agency man- 
ager; O. R. Brockmann, second vice-president and 
coordinator; S. C. Tatum, second vice-president-asso- 
ciate actuary; V. A. Sapp, second vice-president-con- 
troller; Charles M. Rives, Jr., second vice-president in 
charge of policy contract administration; W. Roger 
Soles, second vice-president-associate manager of secur- 
ities department ; Michaux H. Crocker, treasurer. 

The regular dividend of $.25 per share, plus an extra 
dividend of $.25, were paid February 3rd to stockholders 
of record January 30th. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS Insurance Company 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


Stock Offering 


Warrants to subscribe to 100,000 shares of $0.25 par 
value stock of this company have been issued to stock- 
holders of record July 21, 1955 with termination date 
of the warrants fixed at forty-five days from January 
31, 1956. The warrants entitle stockholders to subscribe 
for one new share for each four shares held at a price 
of $8.75 per share. Any balance of the 100,000 shares 


(Continued on the next page) 
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they all know the best place in Cleveland 
Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive by plane, 
train or car, the friendliest 
place to stay is Hotel Cleveland, 
in the heart of the city... 

where airport limousines 

make their first stop. 
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SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 













NO ROOM CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 WHEN 
REGISTERED WITH 
AN ADULT. 

















HIGHLIGHTS OF 1955 


% New Life Insurance issued totaled $39.2 
Million—31% more than in 1954, and the 
largest amount for any year in the 
Company’s history. 


% Life Insurance in Force reached a new all- 
time high at the year end of $175,898,871. 


% Assets are now $17,964,725, a gain of 
$3,591,991 in 1955. 


%& Legal Reserves increased $2,545,662 during 
the year and total $12,581,529. 


% Surplus Funds for the Protection of 
Policyowners reached an all-time high of 
$1,651,972 at the year end. 


% Premium Income was $4,633,841 or 22% 
greater than in 1954. 


iene CES 
Ye Insurance Company 


1625 EYE STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS—Continued 


not taken by stockholders will be offered to the general 
public at $10 per share, subject to a sales commission 
of $1.50 per share. 

The Life Underwriters Insurance Company began 
business in 1952 with a capital of $100,000, comprising 
100,000 shares, par value $1 each. On August 1, 1955 
the capital was revised to 400,000 shares of par value 
$.25 each and stockholders of record July 21 received 
four shares of the new par value stock for each old 
share held. Capital was increased to $125,000 (500,000 
shares) on August 12, 1955 by the transfer of $25,000 
from the surplus account. The 100,000 shares repre- 
sented by this increase were placed in the name of A. C. 
Decker, Jr., as trustee, to be disposed of for such 
amounts and at such times as the board of directors 
might see fit. These trusteed shares are the ones now 
being offered to the stockholders. 


MAINE FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


New Company 


The company received its license to transact business 
from the Maine Insurance Department on January 31 
with $500,000 paid-in capital (par value $10 per share) 
and $612,500 contributed surplus. Of the 50,000 shares, 
5,000 were sold at $22.25 each and the remaining 45,000 
were offered to the general public’ at $25 per share, 
subject to a sales commission of $2.75 per share. It is 
the first legal reserve stock life insurance company to be 
formed in Maine and is only the second life company 
established in the state’s 136-year history. 

It was founded and organized primarily by Burton 
M. Cross, former Governor of the state of Maine (1952- 
1954) and Curtis K. Gerry, who has been associated 
with the life insurance business for twelve years and 
most recently was a field underwriter of John Hancock 


Mutual Life Insurance Company. Mr. Cross is chair. 
man of the board and president, and Mr. Gerry is execy. 
tive vice-president. Other officers are: Treasurer 
Homer E. Robinson, who served as the Main Bank 
Commissioner from 1942-1954, and secretary, Stanle 
R. Tupper who, since 1953, has served as the Comms. 
sioner of Sea and Shore Fisheries of the State of Maine 

The company will write the various types of ordinan 
life insurance and annuities and initially all business wil 
be non-participating. It later plans to enter the field 
of accident and health and group insurance. In addition 
to its home state it contemplates initially to qualify j) 
certain other New England states. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Official Staff Changes 


Charles E. Sherer has been elected vice-president and 
director of agencies. Dale E. Miller has been appointed 
assistant director of agencies, and Samuel E. Stone, as- 
sistant secretary. 


MIDLAND NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Watertown, South Dakota 


Elects New President 
New Medical Director 


H. Smith Hagan, elected executive vice-president in 
May 1955, has been named president of the company to 
succeed John W. Ehrstrom, who was elected vice-chair- 
man of the board. 

Dr. G. Robert Bartron has been elected medical direc- 
tor to succeed Dr. O. S. Randall. 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA IT’S 


DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 


Ge 


oe 


FOR 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE LOAN FACILITIES 
SERVICING CORRESPONDENTS 


FOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES EXCLUSIVELY 


6334 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, 48 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


Raises Insurance Limits 
Building Contract Awarded 


The company has increased its limit of life insurance 
issued on one life from $400,000 to $500,000. It was 
provided, however, that not more than $400,000 may be 
issued on any one life in a twelve-month period. 

The company has selected the George A. Fuller Com- 
pany to construct its twenty-story home office building 
scheduled for completion in the summer of 1957, Ex- 
cavation and foundation work has been completed. The 
steel work, which was started early in February, is of 
machine bolted steel frames instead of rivets, a new 
development in the steel construction trade which is said 
to be faster and stronger, as well as quieter than the 
usual riveting. 


NEW YORK Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York _ 


Revises Accident and Sickness Policies 


The company has instituted a new and completely 
revised program of accident and sickness policies with 
guaranteed renewable provisions. Consisting of three 
different types of policies—“monthly income,” hospital 
expense and major medical expense—the program per- 
mits more substantial benefits for disabilities resulting 
irom sickness and injury. Once the hospital and major 
medical policies have been in effect, the company guar- 
antees to individual policy owners the right to renew 
until the termination coverage at age 65, despite any 
change in the health status of the insured. However, 
under each of these two types the company has the right 
to revise premium rates if changing medical or hospital 
costs make it necessary. 


NORTH AMERICAN Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 
Staff Promotion 

In addition to the regular semi-annual cash dividend 
paid to stockholders of record February 17, 1956, a 50% 


tock dividend was paid to stockholders of record 
February 20, 1956, thereby increasing capital to $1,500,- 


he company has announced the promotion of Harold 
|. Hornberger from actuary to vice-president and ac- 


wary, 
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A Combination Company offering 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 
Hospitalization, 
Health and Accident, and Credit 
Life Insurance. 


Premium Life, 





$175,246,681 


Life Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1955. 








| OUR 49TH YEAR OF SERVICE 











THE OHIO NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New President 


M. R. Dodson, formerly executive vice-president of 
the company, has been elected president to succeed 
John H. Evans, who is now chairman of the board. 

Frank A. Johnson, former superintendent of agencies, 
has been made director of agencies; George Grace has 
been appointed director of group and pension sales; 
Luke Benten, assistant director of agencies; I. M. 
Magorian director of methods and planning. 


PIONEER MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Fargo, North Dakota 


New Agency Director 


The company has appointed Mel H. Toussaint, for- 
merly North Dakota General Agent for Occidental of 
California, as assistant vice-president and director of 
agencies, to devote his time to expanding the agency 
force. W. E. Wright, vice-president in charge of 
agencies and secretary, will continue to direct the over- 
all agency operations, and Jens Lohn, assistant cirector 
of agencies, will handle the home office operations of 
the agency organization. 
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PROVIDENT INDEMNITY Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Increases Capital Stock 
Enters Ordinary Field 


This company, incorporated as a limited life company, 
increased its capital stock in April 1955 and qualified 
as an unlimited life insurance company. The home 
office was moved from Philadelphia to Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, 2500 DeKalb Pike. 

In addition to its new industrial Family Providor 
policy, an initial line of 8 ordinary life policies was 
initiated in November. In December the company began 
writing insurance coverage to employers with 5 to 25 
employees providing life, accident and health and hos- 
pital and surgical insurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, New Jersey 


Officers Promoted 
New Loan Department 


J. Edward Day has been promoted from associate 
general solicitor to associate general counsel of the com- 
pany. Other promotions are that of Dr. F. Irving Ganot 
to medical director, succeeding Dr. Henry B. Kirkland, 
who was appointed chief medical director last year. 














Sixty-second Year of 
Dependable Service 


| * The State Life Insurance Company has paid 

| $198,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 

| ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 

Doses The Company also holds over $86,000,000 | 
| in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 101,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $225,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 


* 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murvuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 


























Kenneth MacKinnon was advanced to the position of 
executive director of personnel. He will be responsible 
for personnel functions involving the 8,500 men and 
women making up the home office staff. 

The company has formed a commercial and industria] 
loan department designed to expand the flow of invest- 
ment funds into moderate-sized business establishments 
throughout the United States and Canada. E. S. Allsopp 
has been elected vice-president to head the new organiza- 
tion, which will utilize the company’s existing regional 
networks of field investment offices and staffs in its 
work. 


PUBLIC SAVINGS Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Correction Notice 


In the December 1955 issue of Best's /nsurance News 
page 88, it was reported that a 2-for-1 stock split had 
been authorized by stockholders of the company. This 
is incorrect. The stock split was authorized by stock- 
holders of Public Savings Insurance Company, now 
writing Title Insurance only. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance Company | 


Dallas, Texas 


Officers Promoted 


Robert P. Hale, formerly manager of the company’s 
brokerage department and director of ordinary agencies, 
has been advanced to the position of vice-president in 
charge of agency operations. Rex Beasley has been 
promoted to the position of vice-president and secretary, 
and Jess Sanders, III to assistant vice-president of the 
company’s securities division. Jack Schmidt, formerly 
with Washington National, has been added to the com- 
pany’s executive staff with the title of vice-president 
and sales manager of the company’s group department to 
assume all responsibilities for sales activities throughout 
the United States, and will be closely associated with 
George R. Jordan, senior vice-president and manager, 
group department. 

Louie E. Throgmorton has been advanced to the 
position of vice president in charge of the company’s 
public services division and Jack R. Morris added to 
the executive staff in the position of vice president and 
director of public relations. 


SOUTHWESTERN:- Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Proposed Stock Dividend 


The board of directors of the company will recom- 
mend a 50% stock dividend to stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting on March 13. This will increase the com- 


pany’s capital stock from $5,000,000 to $7,500.000. 
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STATE LIFE Insurance Company 


indianapolis, Indiana 


New President 


Robert E. Sweeney, president of the company for the 
past twenty-four years, has been elected chairman of 
the board, and Wayne W. Garnett, vice-president, was 
elected as his successor. 


UNION NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


I Acquired by American General 


Early in January the American General Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas acquired a controlling in- 
terest in this company through an exchange of stock. 
Stockholders of the Union National received 2%4 shares 
of American General stock, market value $150 per 
share, for each Union National share held. 

The Union National, now in its twenty-fifth year of 
operation, has assets of approximately $31,000,000, 
capital and surplus funds of $3,000,000 and insurance 
in force of $171,000,000. It transacts business in virtually 


jthe same territory in which the American General Life 


Insurance Company operates, the latter being a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the American General Insurance 
Company. No present plans for merging the two life 
companies are contemplated and the Nebraska company 
will continue to operate under its current management 
with Gus S. Wortham, president of American General 
Insurance, and B. N. Woodson, president of American 
General Life, being added to the directorate and execu- 
tive committee. 


NITED AMERICAN Life Insurance Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 


ew Company 


The company was incorporated under the laws of 
xe0rgia on November 15, 1955 and received its license 
0 transact business January 3rd of this year. It com- 
lenced operations with initial resources of $1,497,500, 


gomprising capital $150,000 and surplus $1,347,500. 


The company was sponsored by a group of individ- 
als who have been prominent in political affairs in 
xe0rgia. Herman E. Talmadge, chairman of the board, 
8 a former Governor of the state of Georgia, while 
ierre Howard, president, is a former state legislator 
ind former assistant United States Attorney. 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 


IDAHO KANSAS 


NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


Now in 26th Year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $1,824,000 
$117.11 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $45,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


@ Experienced Agents 
Wanted 
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Vested Renewals 


Non-Participating and 


Other Policies 


Paying 4°, Compound 
Interest on Dividend 


Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 
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1955 Financial Figures Show Reserve Lif, 


in Strongest Position in its History! 


The strength and stability of Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company are forcibly revealed in its 1955 
financial figures. They show the Company has 
reached an all-time high in assets . . . capital, 
surplus and voluntary contingency reserve funds 

. cash benefits paid to policyholders . . 
life insurance in force. 


. and 


A significant factor in the strength of the Com- 
pany is shown in the wide margin of assets over 
liabilities. Reserve Life now has more than 
$190.00 in assets for every $100.00 in liabilities. 


The sound and rapid growth of the Company in 
1955 follows the trend set by Reserve Life since 
it was started 17 years ago. Every year Reserve 
Life has shown substantial financial growth. This 


BOX SCORE FOR 1955! 























AMOUNT COMMENT 
ASSETS ($42,093,980.59) "os 
SURPLUS 

A Record 

ant’ vowuntaRy | $20,105,170.83| rigor! 
RESERVE FUNDS 
PAD TO. ($29 312,956,50|  tver Paid n 
POLICYHOLDERS Company History! 











growth has been largely due to 


the sound value 


of its policies and the good service given to policy. 


holders. 





ASSETS 

Cash and U. S. Government Bonds . . $10,405,740.61 
Other Bonds: 

State, County and Municipal . 6,847,028.27 

Domestic Corporation 4,093,664.09 

Canadian and Foreign . 62,727.48 
Stocks: 

Preferred 825,806.26 

Common . 8,150,534.61 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 8,516,919.19 
Real Estate . 1,392,976.79 


Policy and Collateral Loans . 1,115,611.55 


Life Premiums Due ond Deferred 
Life premiums in course of collection, and bal- 
ance of premiums due to complete current 
policy years. Proper offset liabilities are in- 
cluded in life policy reserves. 


339,722.27 


Investment Income Due and Accrued . 343,249.47 


Total Assets . . . $42,093,980.59 





RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of DALLAS, TEXAS 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1955 





LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
life Policy Reserves. . . . . . $10,262,624.92 
This amount, with interest and future pre- 
miums, will provide funds for payment of 
benefits as they become due. 
Accident and Health Reserves . hs 6,235,362.64 
Unearned premium reserves for payment of 
future claims on accident and health and hos- 
pitalization policies. 
Claim Reserves ee Pa ee 2,375,309.13 
For incomplete and incurred but unreported 
claims. 
Accumulated and Unpaid Dividends 
to Policyholders oe 139,466.41 
Set aside for payment in 1956 to participating 
life callactanines eligible to receive them. Also 
includes reserve for dividends left with the 
pany to late at interest. 
Accrued Taxes. rh are ee 1,394,000.00 
Estimated liability for 1955 taxes payable in 
1956. 
Other Reserves and Liabilities 1,582,046,66 
Total Liabilities o = oo « « SUSUR Re 
Copitol. . 2. .  $1,000,000.00 
Contingency Reserve . . 9,105,170.83 
Unassigned Surplus . . 10,000,000.00 ars ee. 
Surplus Security to Policyholders 20,105,170.83 
Total Liabilities and Capital . $42,093,980.59 

















RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Legal Reserve Stock Company 


Offering LIFE - HOSPITALIZATION + MEDICAL EXPENSE * DISABILITY PROTECTION 
Home Office: DALLAS 2, TEXAS + Regional Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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UNITED CENTRAL Life Insurance Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Business Reinsured 


Effective December 31, 1955 all outstanding business 
of this company was reinsured with the Lincoln Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. The 
United Central, prior to August 25, 1955, had operated 
under the title United Insurance Company. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Concord, New Hampshire 


Officers Promoted 


Warren E. Cutting has been appoirte | secretary and 
re-elected superintendent of agents; Harry E. Parrett 
assistant secretary and director of policy service; and 
Durward T. Heath, assistant treasurer and chief ac- 
countant. 


WESTERN Life Assurance Company 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Control Purchased 


The major interest in the company has been purchased 
by a group of Minneapolis and Canadian business men, 
headed by H. P. Skoglund of Minneapolis, board chair- 
man and president of North American Life and Cas- 
ualty Company of Minneapolis. A merger of the West- 
ern and North American Life is not contemplated. 

Associates in the enterprise are Paul J. Sundberg, 
vice-president of Brown and Bigelow, St. Paul, and 
chairman of the board of Community Associates, Ltd., 
and James E. Scholefield, vice-president of North Amer- 
ican Life and president of Community Associates, Ltd., 
Herbert Hunter, Winnipeg, former superintendent of 
insurance for Manitoba; Charles E. Rea, MP, president 
of Charles E. Rea, Ltd., Toronto, Canada; Ian C. Hart, 


barrister, Toronto; William E. Brunning, president, 
W. E. Brunning, Ltd., Winnipeg and several executives 


of North American Life and Casualty of Minneapolis. 
Newly elected members to the nine-man board of 
the company are: H. P. Skoglund, chairman; Charles 
FE. Rea, Ian C. Hart, Herbert Hunter, and Louis Her- 
man. C. W. Howe of Hamilton was re-elected president 
of Western; Robert H. Rydman of Minneapolis, vice- 
president ; Welden Ingvaldson, acting treasurer. 
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COMPANY REPORTS—{From May 1955) 


Acacia Mutual Life, Washington 


(New President) ...............6. Nov. 87 
Aetna —_ Hartford 

TO” a Dec. 83 

(Elects New President) .......... Mar. 103 
American Atlas Life. Dallas 

f Aquires LaSalle Casualty) chee Sept. 99 

New —— vice-president) Oct. 107 

(Perinit Suspended) .............. ‘eb. 


American Christian Lite, Fargo, N. D 


EE ceceeeent oxi eeewe g. 75 
American Guaranty Mutual, Austin 

(Converts to Stock Company y) ....Jan, 88 
American Income Life, Louisvine 

(Purchas et. 111 


American Tike. Birmingham ; 
Aneee Life Insurance Association, 


(writes 4 or Endowment) fom. 83 
Offer Made for Stock) .......... Aug. 75 
American National, Galveston 

(Reduces Some Premiums) ........ Nov. 87 

(Announces Two New Plans) Nov. 87 

(Investment Rider) .............. ov. 87 

(Mortgage Term Riders) .......... Nov, 87 
American Reserve Life, Omaha 

(Now Being Beteegre aaa eb. 77 
American United Life, Indianapolis — 

(Enters pan | Raritan ly 67 
Associates Life, Indianapolis 

(Officers Elected) ......cccccsceces Feb. 77 

a, ae Feb. 77 
Atlantic Life, Richm 

(Liberali: — A&H ‘Uaderwriting).. . 88 

{ Mt PEED ccvcsrecugese’ . 83 
Atlantic Navional Life, Anniston 

CHOW COMBBRG) 20 cccecccccccescs uly 67 
Automobile Owners Samty, Kansas ~ & 

(Mail Campaign on Again) ....... v. 87 


Baltimore Life, Fam a 


(Elects New Di gatbncsawans Aug. 75 
Bankers Fidelity Life, Atlanta 

Co... ee Jan. 83 
Bankers Health & Life, Macon 

(50% Stock Dividend) ........... Mar. 103 
Bankers Life, Lincoln 

(New Medical Di ere Feb. 77 
Bankers National, Montclair 

ea July 67 

(Lounsbury Now Chairman of Board} oy 

ov. 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Nov. 87 
(New Vice-Presidents) ............ eb. 77 


) F 
Bankers Recustty Life, Oklahoma City 
(Title Change—New Home Office) Sept. 99 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 
fficers Promoted) 
Blue-Cross, Blue-Shield, New York 
( Approve Catastrophe Coverage) .. 
Boston Mutual, Boston 
(Group Coverage for State eames ~ 


June 97 


Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas cyty ; 
(Mnters Georgia) ...cccccccccccoclk 99 
(Officers Promoted) ............. ee "103 


California Life Insurance Company, Cakland 
NOON THGRNNES co cicccecccccccss 
Capital Life, Columbia 


Coarse 0 ee eb. 77 

Capitol Coo ang e, Denver 
ivides Su MMMIND > ves aac ics May 87 

Cardinal Life, vA 

reece Feb. 77 
Carolina ¥ fe, Burlington 

(New ee! ERS SORES EE pt. 99 
Citizens Nat mal Life, Indianapolis 

(Increases Capital WOON So ceed . & 


Cit ar Glee B. fe, Fort Worth 

CHOW COMBOS) | og cSccccecedecscecs July 67 
Coastal States 1 te tlanta 

(Estate Builder asivene satcuneae 4 ) 


ug. 
Coeme Retirement Equities Fund, New 


CO 0. ae e 97 
Colonial American Life, Son Christ 

(Plans New Office Building) ...... Feb. 
Colonial Life, t Ora nge 

(Quarterly "Stockholders Seine, or 

June 

(Pays Quarterly Dividend) ........ Dec. 83 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus 

(Control Purchased) .............. Feb. 78 

ow ... ... Ree Mar. 103 
Columbus National Life, a 

(Three Companies Merging) ...... pt. 99 


Columbus National Life. Columbus 
(Merged — Columbus National of 


tne sedbsbeteabes oye Sept. 99 
Cumaneneds Life, Louisville 


(Share Split—Stock Dividend) ....Dec. 88 
New Home Office) .............00- Dec. 88 
Commonwealth Life, Tulsa 

New Stock Offered) .............. Dec. 84 
Community Life, San Antonio 

(Merges with Texas Reserve) ....Jan. 83 
Companion Life, New York 

(Revises Premium Rates) ......... Feb. 78 
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Confederation Life, Toronto 


(Policy Dividends Increased) ...... Dec. 84 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
rites Health eae July 67 
(Offer Made for National Fire) ...Dec. 88 
yt Ste Stock Dividend) ........ . 83 
(ee erwrites Group Catastrophe a 
eS eran ec. 
(Nationai ae a Me ceassecssee Keb. 78 
oo he Feb. 78 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Over $3,000,000,000 in Force) . - Sent. 
(Officers Promoted) .............) Mar. 103 


Connecticut savings Banks, fiartiond 
une 


Oe eee 97 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Board Recommends ‘Capital Increase) 
Mar. 103 
(Quarterly Dividend) ........... Mar. 108 
Continental Life, Toronto 
(Comtrol Acquired) ......cc.se0.. Sept. 100 
Cosmopolitan — Y, sees 
(PIMMS TEEPOMSIOM) 2000. .c0ccccveed 76 
(Board eerie Stock Dividend) .— 83 
Credit Life, = 
ere Nov. 88 
David Crockett i Fort Worth 
(Elects Vice-President) ........../ Aug. 76 
Dixie Life & Health, Tampa 
(Company Reinsured) Se ae Sepae May 87 
Dixie Life, New 
(Merged with "Columbus National of 
BEAED  ccicccccccecccssscsccucs Sept. 99 
uitable Life, Des Moines 
EaOiicer | eee July 68 


a 


Bquttable Life, New York 
(Writes Trade ba enema Fase Ase ba 
(Executive Appointments) - 107 
(Treasurer Appointed) 
(Health Care for Retired Employees) 


n. 
(Establishes H.O. Bldg. Dept.) ..Mar. 103 


Farm Bureau Ins. Companies, Cotembes, 
(Executive Changes) ............. July 68 
Farmers New World a Life, Seattle 
(Elects Executive Vice-President) July 68 
Federal’ Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 
Denies F.T.C. Charge) 


(Denies F.T.C. Charge) .......... June 97 

(Stock Dividends) ................ Feb. 
Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 

(New Vice-President) ............. Dec. 85 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Officers Promoted) ........------ Mar. 104 
we pe" — 

rites pRuchdee V>aece ews July 68 

reeitios Li Sprinaticid 

(Stock D Dividend Proposed) ....... July 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Aug. % 

(Officer Promoted) .............-. Mar. 104 
Gateway Life, Pittsburgh : 

(New Company Chartered) ....... Feb. 79 


— Life Insurance, Atlanta 
a Aaa Columbus National of 


ec cesccccccceesccocccc ck pt. 99 
on Bankers National, Atlanta 
(Proposed New Company) ........ une 98 

Girard Health A tn a Philadelphia 
(Increases on Beessaeweee enw Feb. 79 
Gleaner Life 
(Societies ypetrol Sees Home 
ee eee May 87 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Adds Brokerage De; rtment) --..Jan, 84 
Great Southern Life, Houston 
(Re-Enters Arkansas) ............ July 69 
Great Southwest Life, Dallas 
(Stock Ss . =e OES Ce SR Aug. 77 
ew Vice- eee ug. 77 
Great Western tite. itebemes City 
New Vice-President) ............. uly 69 
Offers ditional ED was veenee July 69 
Great-West Life, ev innipes 
(New Chief Executive Officer) July 69 
Guesenty National Life, Houston 
(Named Secretar “zreasurer) ..Feb. 79 
Guaranty Savin > aeeeemnery 
(Elects New Vice- Preiionts) ----May 87 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Aviation Underwriting pectemes: ie 
(Officer Promotions) .............. Feb. 79 
Hawaiian Life, Honolulu 
(Acquired by American General) .Mar. 104 
Home. Friendly Insurance, Baltimore 
ww Officers Elected) ...........-. ne 98 


Home's State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Writes Fire Fighters Benefit Group) ~ 


Howard Life, Denve 
(Association Surpies ce se 
Inde ndence Insurance, Los A 


ew Disability Income Policy)". w"Dee. 85 


nae ndence Life, Charlotte 
roe ew Title—Capital mange) -...Mar, 105 
Corporation, Dalla: 
ae  peveee in “National 
eee eeseecsecscescceces June 10 
Inaianapolie Life, Indianapolis 
TEABUTEL) .ccccccccccccces Sept. 100 
Industrial Life, Dallas 
jw Vice-President) ............ July 6 
InpysOeneiiie Life, Dallas 
(Purchases Home Office) .......... July 7% 
International Bankers, Fort Worth 
CPUO TUMMNOED cccccessesicccccce June 98 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis 
Officer Promotion®) ...ccccescce.. ‘eb. 79 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 
(Heads Investment Departments) Aug. 78 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) .......... Dee. 
(Officers Promoted) .............} 105 
(Quarterly Dividend Declared) ‘oo 1% 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Reduces Grovp Polio Rates) - June 98 
(New Vice-President) ............ June 9% 
(Small Group Package Policy) ....July 70 
(Expands Group Coverages) ...... Aug. 7 
Kansas City lite. Kansas City 
(Joins Legal Staff) .............. Oct. 1% 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh 
(New President) JubeoSeeeeneseseas Dec, % 
Life & Coomaity, Bs ——_ 
(Territorial Expansion) ........ Sept. 100 
Life Companies, ee. Richm 
i CD 6 ence dante cenee Sept. 100 
roposes Stock Issue) ............ ov. 
(Stock Offering Priced) ........... 
Life Insurance Company of Missouri, 
aint Louis 
(New ae Mead owehetemeewenyn Feb. 8 
Life Underwriters, pnrEpest 
(Offers New Stock) ..............) Nov. & | 
(Stock OFering) ..cccveccvcceccces MA 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(xpent Operating Territory) ...May 87 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 
(Reinsures United Central) ..... Mar. 11) 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
Cee: MUENONEED osc cessaznceees et. 107 
(Dividends to 2) gy wohtess Nov. 8&8 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 
Caw COMPRES)  . oc cccessescscses Oct. 107 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 
SE OD canvas n:0re'sie0 e006 Mar. 106 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(New General Counsel) ......... Sept. 101 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 
(Control Acquired) pnwmaainaaleawe Feb. 80 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 
(Stock Increase Voted) ........... May 87 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
ew Vice-President) ............ Feb. 8 


(N 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(New Accident & Sickness woupu: 


g. 78 
(Reutualiaing) ee eT ey Sept” 101 
(Mutualization vp ates séedeus Oct. 107 
(New Direct Mail Program) ...... Dec. 86 
(New Vice-President) ........... Mar. 106 


(Officers Promoted) 

Midland National Life, Watertown 
Purchase Offer Accepted) wewneee’ fay 
(Elects Executive Vice-President) . Sune t 
(Officers Promoted) uly 7 


eee eee eee eee es 


(Elects New President) ......... Mint 108 

(New Medical Director) ......... Mar. 106 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 

CHOW PHORIIEE)  occccccessccwsses Jan. 8% 

Ce ED oo scare cecmnees Feb. 80 
Monumental — Baltimore 

(Stock Dividend wrepeses) Sicaen June 99 
Muscle Shoals > = orence 

RO CD | osc ciccccccvescecs July 71 


pany 
Mutual Benefit Lite, Newar 
(Revises Disability Underwriting a 


(Raises Insurance Limits) ....... shear pti 


(Building Contract Awarded) ....Mar. 107 
Mutual of New York, New York 

(Hospital Policy Premium Cut) - Jane 99 

(Raises Retention Limits) ........ Oct. 108 
Mutual of New York, New York 

(New powretery) Pan eCECaGVeeer ans Feb. 90 
Mutual Trust Life, Cateage 

(Plans New Home Office) ........ Feb. 80 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 

(IcT Saeeee) eatmeaakaeiee June 100 

te nd GEES) ccccccecececcccsoece ov. 

(Officers Pron ~ eee Dec. 86 
National Equity Tite, Little Rock 

(New Vice-President) ..........-- July 71 


National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 


National Founders Life, Houston 
Di cieawnaterdae o.sio% 4 ug. 78 
National Tie, Toronto 
Oficial ET ug. 78 
lares Stock Dividend) .....-. June 99 
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News 


onal Life, Mon 
Natitperall izes Avia on Underwriting) — - 
National Masonic Provident, a - 
(Schultz Elected Secretary) --June 100 
National Old Line, Little Roc 
(New Executive Vice- President) . June 100 
(Profit-Sharing roy senerens - -Dec. 86 
National Standard, Orlan 
(New Medical Director) 
Nationa! Travelers, Des Moines 
(Revises Additional Benefit 
Riders) 
National Union Life Insurance ee 
(Impairment Corrected) Jan 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Becomes Nationwide) 
(Monthly Premium Plan) 
(Discontinues War Clause) 
New England Life, Boston 
(Enters Grou ) 
(Change in Emphasis) 
New Mexico Life, Albuquerque 
(Investment in’ the Company) . duly 71 
New York Life, New York 
(New Vice-President) June 101 
(Revises N. Y. State Juvenile P«licy) 
June 101 
(Staff Changes) s 
(Straub Appointed Counsel) .... 
(Elects New Vice-President) ... . 
(Revises Ace. & Sickness shemeen 
ar. 107 
New York Savings Banks Life. we tv ork 
(Increases Dividend Sca.e) M 
(Additional Bank) 
North American Life, Chicago 
(Increases Net Retention) Feb. 86 
(Officers Promoted) ............. Mar. 107 
(50% Stock Dividend) ........... Mar. 107 
North American Life & Casualty, 
Minneapolis 
(Purchases Control Western Life of 
Canada) Mar. 111 
North American Reassurance, New York 
(New Rates for Women) 
Northeastern Life, New York 
(Elects New Chairman of Board) Aug. 79 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(To Write _ = Lives) -Sept. 101 
(Correction Notice) -Sept. 102 
(Now Writes Substandard) Feb. 80 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(New Vice-President) June 101 
(Liberalizes Aviation Under- 
writing) 





Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(New President) ................Mar. 107 
CEMAMMOD OF TICS) «0. ccvcccvcces Mar. 107 
Old American Insurance, Kansas City 
(MeGee New President) iy 
Old Republic Credit, Chicago 
(Declares ae. Dividend) 


on "Republic th 
(New Title for “old Republic ene 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
Partial Restoration of Benefits) tag 
Mutualization Plan Upheld) ug. 
y Company Appeals to TESS, » 

'e 

Pan- a Life, New Orleans 
(Elects Vice-President t) 

(New Employee Major Medical 
Covera 
(Executive Promotions) 

aul Revere Life, Worcester 

(New Vice-Presiden ) 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Personnel Director Supontes) 

Philippine American, Manila 
(New Board Chairman) 

Pilgrim Life, Indianapolis 
(New President) 





.-July 72 


— Lay reensboro 
Ft , 000,000,000 In Forse) 
mm i & Casualty, Gadsd 
(New Vice-Presiden By 
Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo, N.D. 
(New Agency Director) Mar. 107 
Postal Life, New York 
(Reduces Par Value & Increases Capital) 
ov. 


. Sept. 102 


(Correction of Stock Issue) 
Preferred Life, Dallas 
(Elects New Officers) 
Professional & Business Men’s, 
(Some Business lKeinsured) 
Protective Security, Beverly Hil 
(Stock Offering) .Feb. 
Provident Indemmaity Life, Philadel _ 
(Increases Capital Stock) 
(Enters Ordinary Field) 
Provident Life, Bismarck 
(Officers Bhan ae 
(Rumor Dis ) 
Provident Mutual. Philadelphia 
(Officers Appointed) 
(Officer Promotions) 
Prudential, Newark 
(New Vice-President) 
(Increases Net Ketention) 
a Sued) ° 
(New Medical Directo) . a 
(Liberalizes U sarees Rules) 
(Plans New Office Building) 
(New Vice-President) 
(Officers Promoted) 
(New Loan partment) 
Public Savings Life, Charleston 
{Bought by b Texans) 
ou 


Public Sevag. Life, Dallas 
(Correction Notice) 


Quaker City Life, Philadelphia 
(Stock Acquired—Reoffering oe 7 





Reliance Life, Atlanta 
(New Company) 

Republic National, 
(Officers Promot 

Rural Life, Dallas 
(Merged) 


Oct. 110 
Mar. 108 
Oct. 110 


St. Paul Life & Casualty, St. Paul 
(New Company 
Sommrey. ~Connecticut Life, New Haven 
(New Company Chartered) July 72 
ee a completed) Sept. 102 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(Van *Schaick ‘Chairman of a 
June 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Way Clear for Mutualization) 
(Stock Suit Settled) ot 
(Now A Mutual Company) .. 
(Amends Title 


.-Nov. 
-Nov. 





"“edeas Reinsured 
Southern Medical & Hospital, Waco 
(Under Commissioner’s 
Supervision) 
Southland Life, Dal 
(Board Approves "Southland aes © 


(Licensed in Louisiana, a - 
(Building ~rogeets Report) 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Elects Vice-President) 
(Territorial Expansion) 
(Proposes 50% Stock Dividend) 
Standard ns Portland 
(New Presiden 
(New Official 
Standard Union 


uly 72 
-Nov. 92 


Jun 
“Mar. 108 


‘apse ) 


Montgomery 
(Correction Notice) Sept. 102 
State Life, Indianapolis 
(New President) Sg eee Mar. 109 


1 Life, Worcester 
or Medical Expense 


(Liberalizes Geeeerting Rules) . 
Superior Life, Flor 
ew Executive Vice- -President) 


Texas iat, © 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ 
Travelers, Hartford 

(Stoc Change Authorized) 

(Stock 8 lit 20 for 1) 

(Stock Dividend 1 ‘ter 4) 

(Staff Promotions) 


Unified Reserve Life, Indianapolis 
(Stock Offering) 

U. S. Life, Dallas 
(Permit Suspended) 

Union Bankers Insurance, Dallas 
ees ) 

(Licensed in Idaho) 

Union Casualty —"f Life, Mt. Vernon 
(Major Interest Purcha N 
(New President, New Directors) 

Union Central, Cincinnati 
(Elects New Vice-President) 

Union National Life, Lincoln 
hited Am by American General).Mar. 109 

United American Life, Atlanta 
(New Company) .................Mar. 109 

United American, Dallas 
(Extends Operations 

we Bankers ae 


ae Cit 
Unit Central fe “lanesin 
(Business Reinsured) Mar. 
United Insurance Company of America, 
Chicago 
(Formerly United Insurance) . 
\cepttal — 
(Stock et) 
(Stock Offering) 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Change of Name) 
United Lite & Accident,  qreomee 
(Elects New Presiden 
(Enters Participatin 
(Removes Maximum 
(Officers Promoted) 
(New Director) 
United Services Life, Washington 
(New Director of Agencies) 
United States Life, New York 
(Appoints General Counsel) 
(Enters Participating Field) 


Variable Annuity Life, Washington 
(New Company) 
(Directors) 


Wabash Life, Indianapolis 
(Purchases American Income) . 

Washington National, Evanston 
(Declares Stock Dividend) 

West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Fills Vacancy) 

Western Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Western Bankers fi 

ct. 


t. 111 
Western Life, eS 
(Control Purchas 
Western National Live, Amarillo 
(New Home Office 
by =~ > Bankers Mutual, Pallas 
ein 
Western States Life, Fargo 
(Offer made for Control) 
Western States Life, Dallas 
New Vice-President 
(Reinsured b Public Savings) . 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
New Vice-Presidents) 
Workmen’s Benefit & Benev. Assn., 
Brooklyn 
(Merges with Workmen’s Benefit 


Fund) 
Workmen’s Benefit Fund, Brooklyn 
(Societies Merge) 


State Mu 
New 


May 
‘Jen. Fd 
.-Feb. 81 
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Oct. 111 
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